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NOTICE, 


We regret that unfortunate circumstarices have prevented the last 
numbers and the present number of the Examiner from appearing at the 
regular seasons. It is believed that such measures have been taken as 
will hereafter secure the utmost punctuality. 

The delay of the first number for 1829, has been partly occasioned 
by a change, through which it is hoped to render the publication more 
extensively useful and interesting. ‘The work will be enlarged by the 
addition of somewhat more than one half the whole number of pages 
formerly given in each year, and thus make two volumes instead of one, 
while only a thitd will be added to the price of subscription, which will 
hereafter be four dollars perannum. ‘The range of subjects, it is intended, 
shall not be so limited as it heretofore has been. It is proposed that the 
work shall contain, as far as this may be effected by the gentlemen engaged 
in Its support, accounts of the most important books which may appear, 
not only in theology, but in polite literature, the popular sciences, and 
the various departments of knowledge which are of most general interest. 
Such accounts, it is hoped, will give information respecting the character 
and contents of many works, which will not otherwise be generally known 
in this country, and supply, in some degree; a deficiency in our periodical 
literature, At the same time, it is intended, that the Christian Examiner 
shall embrace free and independent discussions of topics of general in- 
terest; and that whatever opinions on any subject are esteemed right and 
useful by the gentlemen engaged in the work, shall be expressed openly. 

Some important characteristics by which it is hoped this work will be 
distinguished are the following. Religion, the most important subject to 
which the study and contemplation of man can be directed, will be an 
object of particular attention. The topics connected with it will be freely 
discussed in this work. Books in the science of theology will be reviewed 
as readily as those in the other sciences. It is proposed, at the same 
time, that all subjects which have a bearing on religion or morality, should 
be discussed with the spirit of an enlightened Christian. It has been 
thought that by exhibiting the relations of true religion with literature 
and science, its character would be more clearly and effectively shown; 
and that it is thus only, that those principles can be established, which 
ought to guide our taste and direct our studies. 

In order to accomplish what has been proposed, the number of the 
conductors of the Examiner has been much enlarged; and now compre- 
hends gentlemen whose studies lie in different branches of learning, but 
who are all interested in the promotion of the religious and moral as well 
as intellectual improvement of men, believing that all these are intimately 


connected and dependent upon each other. 





(- Tus worx will hereafter be published on the first of March, 
May, July, September, November, and January, in Boston, Portsmouth, 
Portland, Providence, New York, and Philadelphia. Subscribers who 
receive their copies by mail, or of agents, may therefore depend on having 
their numbers on the same day that they are advertised in Boston. 





(> The author who has sent us a finely written Review of Pollok’s Course of Time, dif- 
fers from us, toto ceelo, as to the merits of both poet and poem, We do not know to whont 


we are to address the manuscript, 
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MISCELLANY. 


ON THE MEANING OF THE EXPRESSIONS, ‘EVERLASTING PUN- 
ISHMENT,’ AND ‘LIFE ETERNAL, IN MATTHEW XXV. 46.— 
‘THESE SHALL GO AWAY INTO EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT, 
BUT THE RIGHTEOUS INTO LIFE ETERNAL.’ 


Many commentators interpret the whole passage of which 
this text makes a part, as being a continuation of the same pre- 
diction, contained in the twentyfourth chapter of this Gospel, 
which is, evidently, a prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and of the overthrow of the Jewish nation. 

That ‘the coming of the Son of Man,’ in his power and glory, 
does, in many places, signify the manifestation of divine wrath 
upon Judah and Jerusalem, when the measure of their crimes 
should be full, there can be no doubt. The overwhelming 
desolation of the nation which persecuted and crucified Christ, 
seems to have been intended as a remarkable manifestation of 
the wrath of God against them; and at the same time, a 
magnificent testimony of the truth and divine origin of the 
christian religion. It is something which spoke to that age, 
something which is now witnessing to us, and something which 
will be testifying to all ages, that God has honored, exalted, 
and glorified that Jesus, whom the people of that nation, in 
blindness and malice, crucified and slew. 

VOL. V.—NO. VI. 58 
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Nevertheless, the particular meaning of a mode of expression 
in one plac e, or in one connexion, is not proof positive that it 
means the same in all cases. Ever ry scriptural mode of expres- 
sion must be considered with reference to the circumstances and 
connexions in which we find it, and in view of the modi- 
fications and differences of signification, which these things 
point/out. 

Now the passage under consideration, beginning at the thirty- 
first verse of this chapter, ‘ When the Son of Man shall come in 
his ¢ glory. &c., and ending with the special words of our sub- 
ject, ‘These shall go away,’ Nc., is confessedly one of the most 
sublime, and, to the true Christian, one of the most exhik ating 
of any in the scriptures. We cannot persuade ourse Ives that 
it ig confined in its meaning to the mere destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. Our Lord, evidently to us, begins a new subject, when 
he begins this part of his discourse. He has already said what 
he had to say upon the destruction of Jerusalem, the outward 
desolation of the outward things, appertaining to the external 
state of that people ; and leaving this, he goes on to speak of 
things appertaining to the spiritual state of the human being, 
and describes the judgment of the soul, with its searchings, its 
terrors, and its effects ; and its peculiar descent with power, into 
the heart and conscience of every individual. 

‘ Before him shal! be gathered all nations.’ We do not appre- 
hend, that our Saviour intended, in any particular descriptions 
given in this passage, to mark out the exact mode, or outward 
form of the judgment of the soul. ‘The truth is, that the resur- 
rection, the last day, and the judgment to come, are described 
in the scriptures, under so many different modes of speech, and 
are exhibited under so many different forms of expression, that, 
if we receive these statements literally, we should make dienet 
as many different outward forms of the judgment, as there are 
occasions on which that event is alluded to in the scriptures 
At one time, for instance, there would be immense thrones to 
be built, and books opened, and the record of each one’s life 
read ove 5 and we should be ‘judged out of the books.’ At 
another time, we should see the Son of Man, first separating 
the good from the wicked ; afterwards telling over to each one 
his own particular good or evil, and then assigning his lot accord- 
ingly. ‘hen again we should have the good caught up suddenly 
‘to meet the Lord in the air.’ And yet again, we should simply 
see ‘the mortal, putting on immortality, and the corruptible, 
incorruption.’ 
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And then also, we should have some of the 
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one resurrection 


ment. 


thing, without tending exactly to describe it. 


coming 


judgment at one time, and some at another ; 
at the end of a thousand 
years ; and so many things of this kind, in many cases incon- 
sistent with each other, that we are compelled to believe that 
none of these modes of expression were designed literally to set 
forth any exact mode or form of the resurrection, or the judg- 
‘They are merely different ways of announcing the same 
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now, 


and another 
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concur to prove one truth; viz. that there is a deep, severe, 


and searching judgment for souls to pass through; and that 

every individual must endure it, each in his own person. 
an account of ourselves to 
can state in few 


shall, 
God.’ 


every one,’ 
Our own views upon this subject, we 
words; and we shall now endeavour to do it, with all iene 


and simplicity. 


In our view, then, all judgment of souls is of a spiritual, or 
form to it. 
Judgment is something which takes place in each one’s own 
in every person’s inward thoughts and feelings, under the 
and the outward 


Inwart 


soul ; 


influence of God upon the individual mind ; 
universe has no further concern with our individual judgment; 
» place in our thoughts and feelings may 
be manifested openly ; either mediately, through our words and 
or immediately, by the spiritual: discernment of spirits, 


than as what is taking 


actions, 


¢ seeing as seen, and knowing 
This inward judgment takes place in the individual person, 


1 nature. 


in some 
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vay, 
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no 


‘ give 


as known.’ 


outward 


mode or 


whenever God is revealed to that soul in his true character, 


and when his searching presence is really perceived by the 
spirit of the man; as truly, though not to the same extent, in 
this world as in the world to come. 
sins, glaring in the light of the Almighty’s countenance, with the 
senitianlinion retribution they deserve. And then, too, on the other 
we see holiness, shining ia the same 
ness; and as our states of mind are, either 
ungodly, so do we experience either the peace of penitence, the 
conscious remission of sins, and the heartfelt satisfaction of unity 
painful disquietude, anguish of 
fear that cometh like deso- 
In one or the other of these states, we have, to a greater 
or less degree, an experience on the one hand of that ‘eter- 
e’ which visits the soul that, 
in well doing, seeks for glory, and honor, and immortality ;’ 
on the other, the ‘ indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
which rack the heart of the ‘contentious and disobedi- 
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ent,’ the lover and follower of unrighteousness, the soul which 
‘ striveth with its Maker.’ 

This spiritual judgment takes place, in a measure, and per- 
haps very often, in human hearts, in the present world. There 
are few, if any, who do not in some degree realize the coming 
of God to the soul ; experience, therein, their individual amount 
of inward judgment, and receive the consequence according to 
their individual states of mind; experiencing happiness if at unity 
with God, disquietude, if at variance with him. 

This spiritual judgment takes place in the fulness of its pow- 
er and efficiency, when the human being passes away from all 
material connexions, and goes forth a simple spirit; naked, 
unshielded, and exposed. ‘Then God, the Eternal Mind, per- 
vades it searchingly throughout, makes manifest its most secret 
thoughts and feelings, and fills the whole man with his own pres- 
ence ; so that then, the wicked soul, realizing instantly, and per- 
petually, the direct presence of the Holy One, and being at heart 
linpenitent, unreconciled, and conscious of unforgiven sin, experi- 
ences dismay, anguish, and horror,which he cannot escape, because 
he cannot escape from God, with whom he maintaines a selfish 
and disquieting warfare. ‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence?’ On the contrary the 
good soul, in the same state of spiritual expansion, experiences 
the same constant perception and impression of the Deity ; but 
reconciled to God, submissive to his sovereignty, and at unity with 
him, the divine presence and spirit shed on his heart, the an- 
ointing of the oil of gladness, a sense of rest, a peace which pas- 
seth understanding, a joy unspeakable and full of glory. ‘In thy 
presence, there is fulness of joy.’ 

‘ The last day,’ therefore, spoken of in the scriptures, we con- 
ceive to be the last day of each individual’s mortal life. Death, 
as the extinction of being, or even as a state of unconsciousness 
or inaction, is abolished, and immediate ‘ life and immortality are 
brought to light.’ The resurrection is the instant event, by 
which man, as soon as he passes from the body, enters the undis- 
guised presence of God; experiencing happiness or wretched- 
ness, according to the habits of thought and affection which his 
earthly courses, ‘the things done in his body,’ have engrafted in- 
to his soul. 

These views of the nature and effects of judgment, we have 
deemed it necessary to state, in order to explain our thoughts 
concerning the meaning of the expressions ‘eternal life,’ and 
‘everlasting punishment,’ in Matth. xxv. 46, the passage under 
immediate consideration. 'The Greek word in both cases, it is 
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well known, is the same, [#sw»es,] and is indifferently translated, 
either ‘ eternal’ or ‘ everlasting.’ 

It seems that there are no less than ten different significations 
attached to the term aay, in the scriptures, and about the same 
number, of course, to the word ames, its adjective.. It would 
be both tedious and useless to enumerate them all in the present 
discussion. It may be sufficient to observe, that they are words 
which do not necessarily imply duration at all, either temporal 
or eternal. ‘They as often express the nature, or state of a 
thing, as they do its duration; and when expressing duration, 
they do not necessarily imply eternity. 

They sometimes refer to ancient things ; as in Romans xvi. 
25. ‘The mystery which was kept secret in past ages.’ 
[ xpovers eetwviots,|—Common Version, ‘since the world began.’ 

They sometimes express the long continuance of a thing which 
the event has shown to be temporary; as in Exodus xl. 15, 
where, speaking of the sons of Aaron, it is said, ‘ Their anointing 
shall surely be an everlasting priesthood ;’ [5 rev asave.] The 
phrase, #5 rev a.wve, in this place, is commonly understood to signify 
long duration ; but we are inclined to think it signifies the Mo- 
saic dispensation; in which case the everlasting priesthood 
promised to Aaron and his sons, was a priesthood throughout 
that dispensation. At all events it was not strictly eternal, for 
it ceased at the coming of the great High Priest. 

Numbers xxv. 13, itis said of Phinehas, in relation to the priest- 
hood, ‘ He shall have it and his seed after him, even the cove- 
nant of an everlasting priesthood 3’ [dscebyxn icgareies cswna.| The 
‘ covenant of an everlasting priesthood,’ or ‘everlasting covenant 
of priesthood,’ in this place, most certainly does not mean a 
strictly eternal priesthood, but one that should endure a long 
time, or to the end of the then established dispensation. 

Genesis xvii. 13, of the ordinance of circumcision it is written, 
‘My covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant ;’ 
[Arcbnxn» asoviev.| But who will pretend, that circumcision was 
prescribed as an eternal witness of man’s relationship to God? 

The words sometimes refer to an age, a dispensation, or order 
of things ; sometimes to the men existing in uny particular age ; 
and have many other significations of a similar kind. 

But among all the texts quoted by Schleusner in his long 
articles upon the words aiav and aves, we do not see any, in 
which they must necessarily signify positive eternity. Indeed, he 
asserts as follows; ‘If I rightly remember, neither a», nor 
aiaves, anywhere in the New Testament, denotes absolute eter- 
nity, or duration without beginning and end.’ There are several 
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places indeed, in which they probably do imply endless duration ; 
but there are many, in which it is certain they do not. 

From what has been said we infer, that the mere use of the 
word coves, in Matth. xxv. 46, does not necessarily imply the 
positive eternity,seither of the happiness of the good, or the 
misery of the wicked after judgment. However true the doc- 
trine of an immedi: ately and unalterably eternal state of the soul, 
after the judgment, which takes place at the death and resurrec- 
tion of the individual, m: iy be, still the mere use of this word in 
this place does not prove it. 

It is, however, of immense importance, to ascertain what this 
ex pression does mean ; it being a perilous thing on the one hand, to 
exhibit any doctrine in such a light, as to encourage sinners in 
hardening themselves in impenitence ; and it is, at the same time, 
being unfaithful to the truth, to exhibit the christian religion ina 
more harsh or rigid point of view, than the inspiration of God 
justifies. 

Now there is one meaning of the word aswves, which is seldom 
noticed by critical eg ; and whenever we have named it, or 
heard it named, we have commonly seen it met with so much 
repellency of mind, ee we have but little hope of its being receiv- 
ed, when we exhibit it again. Nevertheless it shows itself so often, 
to our mind, in the New Testament, and bears with so much 
weight on our own views of the passage under consideration, that 
we shall now set it forth, and leave our readers to receive or re- 
ject it, as it approves, or disapproves itself to their minds. 

We observe then, that the most important meaning, which, we 
think, belongs to this word in the scriptures, more especially in 
the New Testament, is that which is expressed better by the 
English word spiritual, than any other. ‘This meaning, there is 
good reason to believe, was a very ancient, if not the original 
meaning of the word. It is well known, that ancient philoso- 
phers believed in a class of beings, called ames, or wons ; 
which were said to be, either mediately or immediately, deriva- 
tions from the supreme Divinity, and were entirely spiritual exist- 
ences. They were all, originally, good; but some of them 
had become wicked; and so the whole class answered to the 
common modern ideas of angels, on the one hand, and devils on 
the other ; or generally, to what we mean by the word spirits, be 
they good or evil. The one set were happy, the other unhap- 
py ; but the happiness or unhappiness was wholly of a spiritual 
nature, consisting essentially in the state of each individual’s 
thoughts and feelings, either in union with, or in opposition to 
the Divine Mind. ‘These beings, as we have remarked, were 
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called «ons, and the word ames, the adjective of this name, 


very naturally expresses something having the nature of 


eons; in other words, something spiritual, in its kind, be its 
duration longer or shorter. It signifies something of that nature 
which specially belongs to spirits; designating the kind, or na- 
ture of the thing ; and showing forth something relating to the in- 
ward thoughts ‘od feelings in the individual, without precisely 
marking the period of its continuance ; the Greek word aw», 
answering to our word spirit, and atwvos, to spiritual. * 

Now if we can find evidence that this meaning does actually, in 
some passages of scripture, beleng to this word, it will go far to- 
wards illustrating the text under consideration. And to our minds 
there are many places, in which the word aves does evidently 
signify simply spzritual, without reference to duration. It means 
something belonging peculiarly to the thoughts and feelings; the 
inward spiritual state of the person, be its continuance longer 

or shorter. A few of these places will now be named. 

1 John v. 11 and 12. ‘God hath given to us eternal life, 
[Gay esmyer,] and this life is in his Son. “He that hath the tien, 
hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.’ 
‘ Eternal life,’ in this place, must be something which the Chris- 
tian possesses now; ‘God hath’ already ‘given it to us.’ It 
means something which the Christian obtains by embracing 
Christ; ‘ this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son, hath 
life.’ It means something which the unbeliever does not pos- 
sess; ‘he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.’ ‘ Eternal 
life,’ in this place, cannot mean perpetual existence, since that 
is the common property both of believers and unbelievers. 
It cannot signify something to be inherited only in another 
world; for they have it now. And in fact we ‘know not 
what this expression in this place can signify, unless it be 
religion dwelling in the heart, in power, satisfaction, and 
hope ; in other words, a happy and energetic state of thoughts 
and feelings, in conscious unity with God, a spiritual life. 
This is what the true Christian does possess now; varying 
to be sure in measure, in different individuals, but still in 
some measure belonging to every Christian; and it is what 
the unbeliever does not possess. Vital godliness is perhaps the 
only thing which is not common to the Christian, and the unbe- 
liever. This inward state of thought and affection, is ‘ that 
eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 


* Schleusner, in his article As@wy, in order to show the meaning of the word 
among Greek writers, quotes from Epictetus the following passage ; € Ov yxe thre 
aay, tr,r avGewrec, which he translates, ‘I am not by nature immortal. ae 
‘more literal translation would be, ‘ Lam not an zon, but a man,’ 
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us.’ It is ‘in the Son; he that hath the Son hath life ; he that 
hath not the Son hath not life.’ 

1 John, iii. 15,—‘ Ye know that no murderer hath eternal life, 
[Gem csmrvev] abiding in him.’ In other words, no murderer hath 
true religion, vital goodness, smritual life, abiding in him. 
The expression cannot well mean anything else. 

John, v. 24. ‘He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
him that sent me, hath everlasting life, [Gow arenes) and shall not 
come into condemnation, but ts passed from death unto life.’ 
In this place, our Lord plainly speaks of ‘ everlasting life,’ as the 
present possession of the Christian, and as being his security 
against future condemnation. Now the peculiar present pos- 
session of the Christian, is wholly of a spiritual, or inward 
nature ; consisting essentially in those christian habits of thought 
and affection, which God imparts to him through his faith in 
Jesus Christ; and it is the possessing this fixed condition of 
the soul, which saves him from coming into condemnation. 
This inward, heavenly region of thought and feeling, is, there- 
fore, the eternal or spiritual life, into which the true believer 
is already passed. ‘'The kingdom of God is within you.’ 

In our Lord’s peculiar manner of speaking, the word ‘life’ 
often signifies one, peace, and enjoyment; as when he says, 
Luke, xii. 15, ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth,’ he undoubtedly means to 
show, that a man’s life, in respect to its real and enduring value, 
consists, essentially, in the power, peace, and satisfaction, which 
he receives and possesses. And inasmuch as all true satisfac- 
tion of mind depends on the state of the thoughts and affections 
in relation to God, therefore he refers to these things of the 
soul as riches ‘ towards God.’ 

In the same point of view he affirms true acquaintance with 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, to be in itself eternal 
or spiritual life ; ‘ this is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 
And as all true heavenly thoughts and affections come into 
the heart through faith in him, he therefore asserts and repeats 
the sentiment often in different forms; ‘ He that believeth on 
me, hath everlasting life;’ John, vi. 47. He hath it now, 
through his faith; even the spirit, power, and satisfaction of true 
religion. * Whosoever drinketh of the water which I shall give 
him, shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him, 
shall be in him, a well of water, springing up into everlasting,’ 
or spiritual, ‘life ;” John, iv. 14. This passage, however highly 
metaphorical, needs no comment. This he undoubtedly spake 
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of the spirit which they that believed on him should receive. 
In allusion to the thoughts and feelings which he came to impart 
to the minds of his disciples, he called himself ‘the living bread 
which came down from heaven;’ and then soon remarked, ‘ He 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, 
[Sen ancy] and I will raise him up at the last day.’ Truly he 
who receives into his own soul, the thoughts and feelings of the 
great Master, does possess a spiritual life, and at his last day 
shall be raised up. 

Indeed, there are but few places in the New Testament, 
where the Greek word aves is used, and is translated by the 
word ‘ eternal,’ or ‘ everlasting,’ in which it may not be as well 
translated by the English word spiritual, and make good mean- 
ing. ‘The only place which now occurs to us, in which such 
a rendering appears inconsistent, is Hebrews ix. 14. ‘ Who, 
through the Eternal Spirit, offered himself up,’ &c. Now, in 
this place, the term ‘ Eternal Spirit,’ undoubtedly signifies the 
same thing as the Holy Ghost elsewhere ; and believing, as we 
do, the Holy Ghost to signify the Divine Energy, producing 
power and holiness in man, we see no inconsistency in reading 
this passage according to the views we are attempting to ex- 
hibit, thus; ‘ Who, through a spiritual Divine Energy, offered 
himself without spot.’ 

Leaving this here, we might name many texts, in which the 
use of the word sprritual, instead of eternal or everlasting, 
evidently adds clearness and force to the expression, and in 
which we believe it ought to have been so rendered; as— 

Hebrews, vi. 2. ‘Eternal judgment,’ is named as one of 
the foundations, or first principles of the christian religion. 
‘Spiritual judgment,’ would, we think, have much better ex- 
pressed the mind of the writer ; inasmuch as a judgment, taking 
place in the soul, is one of the essential things which sinful man 
must endure, before he will repent, and be reconciled to God. 
And asa spiritual judgment in the world to come, is also one of 
the leading doctrines of Christianity, this is, therefore, one of 
the foundations of which the apostle is speaking in this place. 
But ‘eternal judgment,’ would seem to imply that the soul 
should be perpetually arraigned at the bar of God, and would 
be eternally gre: ¢ judged. 

2 Thess. ii. 16. ‘God hath given us everlasting consolation 
and good inn through grace.’ Spiritual consolation, consola- 
tion in the thoughts and affections, is surely the meaning of the 
apostle here. 


Hebrews v. 9. ‘ Being made perfect, he became the author 
VOL. V.—NO. VI. 9 
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of eternal salvation, to all them that obey him.’ Now salvation 
is altogether of a spiritual nature; it really consists in the eman- 
cipation of the soul from error, corruption, sin, misery, and 
alienation from God, and reducing it to a state of truth, purity, 
holiness, and happiness, in conscious unity with God, whether 
this alteration in the condition of the soul be gradual or instanta- 
neous. And of this spiritual salvation, Christ Jesus ‘ became the 
author, to all them that obey him ;’ or, if the mode of expres- 
sion seem better, he established a religion, which produces a 
salvation of the mind, in all those who cordially embrace and fol- 
low it. ‘The christian religion, from its inward, spiritual nature, 
is eminently called, ‘the dispensation of the spirit.” And ‘the 
kingdom of God within you,’ is in effect that ‘eternal,’ or 
spiritual, ‘redemption,’ which Christ hath obtained for us by 
the shedding of ‘his own blood.’ It is an inward, spiritual 
power, whereby the ‘conscience is purged from dead works, to 
serve the living God,’ spiritually, and truly. And that ‘ eternal 
life,’ which, in the world to come, shall be given to those who 
here forsake much for religion’s sake ; it surely means a state 
of spiritual happiness, a condition of the soul, expanded, pow- 
erful, and joyful in the divine presence. 

When God is said, in 1 Peter v. 10, to have already called 
Christians ‘ unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus,’ we think the 
apostle must have meant, that God had called them to share in 
his own mind, and dwell in fellowship with his own smrit. In- 
deed, we cannot conceive of a more exalted or more durable 
glory, than that of a soul which is made a partaker in any way 
of the mind and spirit of the Supreme Divinity. His home, 
his ‘ dwelling place,’ is an immense and infinite region of holy 
mind, in which he may expand and extend himself for ever 
and ever, and still be met, sustained, and blessed by the same 
gracious and all-sufficient One, who first called him into this 
spiritual glory by Jesus Christ; and to introduce our souls to 
this bright and glorious region of mind, seems to have been the 
great object of our Lord and Master when he ‘ gave himself a 
ransom for many,’ and ‘suffered for us, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us unto God.’ ‘The glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them, that they may be one, even as we 
are one; I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.’ John xvii. 22, 23. 

Admit for the moment, that the term aves signifies a spiritual 
thing, without special reference to its duration; and then we 
have a key to many passages of scripture, otherwise obscure and 
mystical. ‘Take even our Lord’s advice, in the parable of the 
unjust steward, Luke xvi. 9. ‘Make to yourselves friends of 
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the mammon of unrighteousness, that, when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations,’ [asamovg exmvas,] and it 
means this ;—Use your outward, worldly things, things not spe- 
cially religious, in such a manner, that, when ye fail of finding 
satisfaction in them, ye may have a refuge in your own thoughts 
and feelings towards God, and heavenly things; may be re- 
ceived into spiritual resting places, ‘ everlasting habitations.’ 
So true it is, that ‘it is the spirit which quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing.’ 

This meaning of the word ames we believe to have been in 
the mind of our Lord, when he uttered the words now under 
consideration, as well as on many other occasions. 

With this meaning in our minds, turn to the portion of scripture 
beginning at Math. xxv. 31, and continued to the end of the chap- 
ter, and the whole passage sets forth these thoughts ; viz. ‘ There 
shall be a judgment, in and upon every human soul. When it takes 
place, the wicked, the unconfessing, the unreconciled to God, 
shall pass into anguish, disquietude, and horror ; a wretched con- 
dition of mind, in conscious enmity with God—-spiritual suffering, 
[xerAwcty eiwnev] but the righteous into peace, power, and happi- 
ness, in conscious unity with God—spiritual life, [Can aiwvsov, |’ 
The mere use of the word amwov, in either clause of the verse, 
neither agserts nor denies, that the felicity of the one, or the 
wretchedness of the other, shall be either perpetual, or tempo- 
rary. ‘This we believe to be the true import of the passage, 
and what our Lord Jesus intended herein to teach. 

In this interpretation, we are further supported, by the use of the 
word xeAe7, in this place, for describing the misery of the 
wicked. ‘This word is used but once only, in the New Testa- 
ment, excepting in the passage which we are considering ; that 
is, 1 John iv. 18. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear, because fear 
hath torment [xoaew.].’ The torment of fear, is undoubtedly 
suffering of mind. The word life, on the contrary, signifies 
happiness of mind; and the text might, with equal justice to 
the original, have been translated, ‘ These shall pass into spirit- 
wal anguish, and the righteous, into spiritual felicity.’ 

Now, with regard to the abstract question, whether these con- 
tradistinguished states of happiness and misery, shall continue 
eternally, it depends entirely on the question, whether the sev- 
eral states of goodness or wickedness in the individuals shall 
continue eternally. Happiness or misery of mind, must continue 
as long as these states of the soul endure, in beings always ex- 
posed to the searching presence of God. And, whether these 
opposite states of the soul in individuals, shall endure forever, 
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after that judgment which they go through, when they forsake 
the flesh and are ‘ present with the Lord,’ is a point which it 
would be presumptuous to decide, until it shall be given to 
imperfect beings to fathom the depth, and measure the extent 
of that Divine Love, which seeks, convinces, and converts 
souls ; and saves them in free grace, by ‘the washing of regen- 
eration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Still, in regard to the possibility of a change of character after 
the human being shall have emerged from its earthy envelope- 
ments, and become wholly spiritual, we will go so far as to say, 
that spiritual beings have changed their character once, when 
angels fell; and we see not, why they may not change again. 
And if they do turn cordially back, and become reconciled to 
their great Sovereign, they must be happy, independent of out- 
ward place or circumstance. We must also remark, however, 
that when sin, in any mode, becomes deeply wrought into the 
soul, and becomes, as it were, a part of the very affections of 
the man, then it seems almost impossible to eradicate it entirely. 
Spiritual wickedness, appears to possess a kind of unchange- 
ableness, like the leopard’s spots, and the Ethiopian’s skin. 
But then, there is a power, which is able to wash out the dark- 
ness of the one, and change the variegated hues of the other. 
That same power is able to convert the sinner, in the darkest re- 
gions of hell, as well as at the altar of God, or in the christian 
church. But we do not read any explicit promise, that such 
conversions shall take place in the world to come, and we can 
gather no further hope of it, than what springs from this ;—that 
inasmuch as death is abolished, and life and immortality are 
brought to light, we may contemplate human souls as ever- 
lasting existences; and then the same God, who exerts his 
influence over them so powerfully in this life, notwithstanding the 
many causes, which hinder, as one may say, his access to their 
hearts, may, for aught which is written to the contrary, exert 
that influence upon them with much more power, in a world, 
where they shall be more directly exposed to the immediate im- 
pressions of Him who is unwilling to give them up, till, discerning 
God on every side, and constantly experiencing the disquietudes 
of rebellion against him, they may at last surrender, and repent, 
and be converted to God ; submit themselves to his service and 
will, and seek his good spirit; and if they do this, they must 
be happy and blessed. 

While, therefore, on the one side, we read no explicit pro- 
mise, that such a change shall take place in the future state ; 
so neither, on the other, do we read any positive assertion 
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that it shall not. As we cannot find a warrant for maintaining the 
absolute certainty of the restoration of all men, at some period 
of their perpetual existence, to God and goodness; so, contrari- 
wise, we cannot find positive evidence that sin and misery, the 
one of which God hates, and in the other of which ‘he takes no 
pleasure,’ shall endure in human souls for ever and ever. Know- 
ing, however, that it is not in our power to love the creatures 
of God so well as he loves them, we are content to leave them, 
and ourselves among the number, to his disposal in the spiritual, 
as in the natural world. 

This also we know, that ‘it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God,’ at any time, or in any manner— 
to be taken captive for judgment, and retribution; and that 
there are some expressions in the scriptures, which denote a 
period of long enduring and intense spiritual anguish to the 
impenitent, when condemned at the throne of God, though we 
see no positive assertions whether that period be temporary or 
perpetual. Knowing, therefore, the terrors of the Lord, but 
not knowing to what extent either of power or duration they 
shall reach, we desire to persuade men, and move ourselves, to 
be reconciled to him, and serve him in the gospel of his dear 
Son, while it is an accepted time, and a day of salvation ; 
trusting it to himself to accomplish, in his own way and at his 
own time, the prediction revealed by his inspiration, that Christ 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet, and then 
deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, that God 
may be all in all. G—n. 
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Art. XIII].—1. The Works of Samuel Parr, LL. D. with 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Joun Jonnstone, M. D. Fellow of 
the Royal Society, &c. 8 vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 

2. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, LL. D. with Biographical Notices of 
many of his Friends, Pupils, and Cotemporaries. By the 
Rev. Wituiam Fieip. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 


Or the first volume of these Memoirs by Mr Field, some 
notice has already appeared in our pages ;* and the wish that 
was then expressed, for an ampler account of the private life 


* See Christian Examiner, Vol. V. No. 2. 
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and habits of the celebrated personage to whom they relate, is 
fully gratified in the volumes before us. 

The life of Dr Parr is indeed of no ordinary interest to 
scholars and theologians. He was one of the last survivors of 
a race, whose names and whose writings have been familiar to 
our early youth; the associate or cotemporary of Jolinson and 
Burke, of Bennett and Porson, of Sheridan and Fox, of Watson 
and Sir William Jones; and his extensive correspondence through 
a long life, connected him, nearly or remotely, with most of the 
distinguished names in church and state, among his own country- 
men, of the last half century. His celebrity as a classical scholar, 
his ability and success as an instructer of youth, his fidelity as a 
village priest, and his ardent love of liberty, civil and religious, 
amidst his passionate fondness for establishments, are the points 
on which his admirers love to dwell. ‘That he had the power 
also, with all his faults, of inspiring strong personal regards, is 
evident from the numerous affectionate tributes, that have been 
offered to his memory Of the copious memoirs, whose titles 
we have affixed to this article, the one is from the pen of a 
Dissenting clergymen, near Warwick, who was for thirty years 
his neighbour and friend ; the other by an eminent physician, in 
Birmingham, who, by a still longer, and, it would seem, a confi- 
dential intimacy with him, was well qualified for the work. 
For he tells us ;— 


‘I can appeal to my own recollection, and my own personal knowledge, 
for such an account, as shall best display him in those different points of 
view in which it is most useful to contemplate character—in the full vigor 
of manhood and in the hoary holiness of age, at home and abroad, in pub- 
lic and in private, in the hours of business and of conviviality, in the bosom 
of his family and employed with his pupils, or when he was showing the 
force of his understanding in public instruction, or in some of the freaks of 
his humor, among his familiars.’—‘ For thirtyfive years I have seen him in 
numberless varieties of our imperfect condition.,—‘ We have travelled 
together the wearisome road of life in narrow circumstances, and in abun- 
dance.’ Johnstone’s Memoirs, pp. 7, 8. 


Dr Parr was born at Harrow, in 1747; and before he had 
completed his fourteenth year, was the head boy of that cele- 
brated school. Of his childhood, his only sister, at the desire 
of his biographer, wrote an account, part of which we shall 
transcribe, not only as it presents at a very early period some 
of the distinguishing traits of Parr’s character, especially his 
love of power ; but as it may remind not a few of our readers of 
a similar account, from a kindred source, of the earliest years of 
our lamented Buckminster, who, though happily differing from 
Parr in many great particulars, strongly resembled him in his 
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early predilection for his profession, and in his passionate attach- 
ment for classical literature.* 


‘ My brother might be styled slovenly in his dress. I do not recollect 
that he entered much into the usual sports of boys. He was from child- 
hood of a studious turn of mind, but with me he was playful, though, I 
must confess, at times, rather obstreperous, as he would approach me with 
clenched fists, though in perfect good humor.’—‘His earliest study and 
longest cherished delight, next to Mother Goose, was the history of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. From the age of nine or ten, he evinced 
a strong inclination for the clerical profession ; insomuch, that he was ac- 
customed, when our cousins from Eton were with us during their vacations, 
(they, together with myself, forming the congregation,) to read the Church 
Service, (after the due tolling of a bell tied to the banisters, by those who 
officiated as clerk,) and sometimes he preached, and we youngsters often 
thought him prolix enough. He made one sermon for Christmas day, 
when under twelve years of age, which was shown to the vicar of Harrow, 
who said it was so good and appropriate a composition, that no clergyman 
need have been ashamed to deliver it. He substituted for a surplice a 
shirt of my father’s, taken from the press. This reaching the ears of Mr 
Saunders, the vicar, he had a gown and cassock made for him, with which 
my brother was highly delighted. So enwrapped was he in his predilec- 
tion, as even (notwithstanding my father’s remonstrances,) to persist in 
reading the burial service over dead birds, kittens, &e. Another of his 
amusements was bell-ringing.’-—‘ He always assumed authority among his 
— at home, making his cousins call him uncle. He was, I think, 

etween twelve and thirteen, when, together with Sir William Jones and 
Dr Bennett, bishop of Cloyne, he wrote and acted a play..—‘ Sam was the 
darling of his mother, and her death, which happened in 1762, was severe- 
ly and lastingly felt. She was indeed but too indulgent to him; every 
wish and whim was attended to, and his appetite so consulted, as to have 
hot meat suppers prepared for him from early childhood.’— 

‘He finished his school education under Dr Sumner. The doctor was 
very partial to him, had the highest opinion of his abilities, and always 
said that Parr would wear lawn sleeves.’ Johnstone, pp. 16—20. 


It seems to have been his father’s intention to have educated 
him at home for his own profession, as a physician; but his 
love of ecclesiastical pomp, his gravity of temper, and fondness 
for religious services, accompanied, as they were, with unfeigned 
piety, overruled his father’s wishes, and he became a student of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1765. 

At the University he was distinguished by his incessant appli- 
cation and his exemplary obedience to the discipline of the 
college. But the death of his father, and other domestic sor- 
rows, which he was soon called to experience, left him poor, 
and he was glad to avail himself of the offer of his friend and 
patron, Dr Sumner, to become his first assistant in Harrow 
school. It was in this celebrated academy, that he commenced 
his labors as an instructer of youth, in which, at Stanmore, 


* See Life of Buckminster, prefixed to his Sermons. 
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Norwich, and Hatton, whither he successively removed, he 
obtained distinguished reputation and spent the greater portion 
of his life. 

Dr Parr never attained to high promotion in the church. 
To this his well known liberality on all questions of religion and 
government, and his great boldness of utterance, were insuperable 
obstacles. He lived for thirtynine years, and died, in the com- 
paratively obscure condition of curate of Hatton; and though, 
like his correspondent, Bishop Watson, whom in many points of 
opinion and character he greatly resembled, he sought great 
things for himself, and was perfectly satisfied that be deserved 
them, yet the dispensers of ecclesiastical power could never be 
persuaded to entrust much to a man, who not only thought as 
he pleased, but fearlessly declared what he thought. The 
prebend of St Paul’s, for which he was indebted to the kindness 
of Bishop Lowth, was indeed, for the few last years of his life, 
a source of independence and affluence. But in its earlier 
periods, Parr, in common with multitudes of illustrious men, 
was no stranger to perplexities and straits. He suffered a severe 
disappointment in the failure of his election to the head master- 
ship at Harrow, to which he had many claims, and where he 
had ably served as an assistant; and in opening a new establish- 
ment for himself at Stanmore, whither, we are told, he went 
without a penny, he writes to a friend, ‘ how impossible it was 
to describe the anguish of his honest and ingenuous mind, when 
he had been forcibly driven away from the place where he had 
drawn his first breath, in which he had formed the most endear- 
ing connexions, and in which he had faithfully discharged the 
most important duties.” Yet such, even at this time, was the 
confidence in his integrity, that a friend voluntarily loaned him 
two thousand pounds, which, after several years, was faithfully 
repaid. Dr Parr retained through life the deepest sense of this 
kindness; and on the paper enclosing his bond for this obliga- 
tion, is written, ‘ My account with my benefactor, very sacred, 
and to be most carefully preserved.’ 

We love to dwell on such incidents; for we count it one of 
the best uses of biography to record the struggles of eminent 
men in their progress to usefulness and fame; to show us how 
their strongest and noblest virtues may have sprung out of their 
adversity ; and that a career, which, regarded only in its results, 
would seem to the world triumphant, may have been com- 
menced in obscurity and poverty, and perhaps for years and 
years have been pursued amidst mortifications, discouragements 
and straits. 
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As a village pastor and a parish priest, the character of 
Dr Parr may be contemplated with great satisfaction. He had 
lofty conceptions of the dignity and the duties of his office ; 
and his love of authority not seldom betrayed itself in his 
familiar and friendly intercourse. But both his biographers 
agree in presenting him in the most amiable light as the friend 
and brother, the patron and father of his flock. His long resi- 
dence among them made him perfectly acquainted with their 
characters and wants; and the poorest and the humblest were 
encouraged freely to come to him, that he might impart to them, 
as their circumstances required, of his counsel or protection, 
his sympathy or his purse. We happen to have heard some 


touching anecdotes of this kind from an occasional visiter at 
his parsonage. 


‘From the beginning to the end,’ says Dr Johnstone, ‘he was gener- 
ally on the best terms with all his parishioners. He visited them all; he 
attended their clubs; he went into their cottages, and smoked his pipe 
with the meanest of them.’—‘ His manner of instructing them was affec- 
tionate and familiar, and well adapted to the meanest capacity. He ex- 
plained as he went along; and if any particular occurrence in regard to 
morals or discipline, had taken place during the week, he was sure to 
notice it.’-—‘In the more atrocious cases he even mentioned the parties b 
name, and always designated them and the fault that had been iceuainied. 


in such a way that the picture could not fail of being recognized.’ pp. 
828, 829. 


His celebrity as a preacher frequently attracted strangers from 
Warwick and the neighbouring watering-place to his church ; 
and we remember hearing from one of his delighted auditors, 
that after the service, while his people were waiting in their 
pews for their minister, as was formerly the custom in our 
churches in New England, he would slowly pass down the aisle, 
cordially shaking hands with those whom he could reach, and 
kindly inquiring for those of their families whom he perceived 
to be absent. 


‘Jt may be said with truth,’ remarks Mr Field, ‘that never was the 
liturgy of the church read with more exact propriety, or with more im- 
pressive energy, than by the officiating minister of Hatton. ‘The most 
careless hearer could scarcely fail to be roused to attention, and struck 
with awe, when, with his majestic air, his devout looks, his deep and sol- 
emn tones, he repeated such admirable prayers as the confession, the 
general supplication, and the general thanksgiving ; or when he recitee 
that beautiful and animated, though not wholly unexceptionable form, thd 
litany ; or when, from the communion table, he delivered the decalogue, 
with a voice which seemed to speak his sense of that high and holy 
authority, under which it was originally promulgated.’—Vol. ii. p. 327. 


Those, however, who judge of pastoral integrity only by the 
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standard prescribed by the usage and opinions of our own 
country, will be surprised to learn, that— 


‘Except on particular occasions, Dr Parr seldom wrote sermons, or de- 
livered those of his own composition from the pulpit. His usual method 
of preaching was, to read select passages from the printed sermons of 
eminent divines; of whom his favorites were Barrow, Clark, Balguy, 
Pierce, Jortin, among those of the English Church; and, [let it be taken 
for a token of his liberality,] Fawcett, Rees, G. Walker, and Zollikoffer, 
members of other churches. But, in the course of his reading, he always 
introduced his own observations ; which not unfrequently, indeed, formed 
the largest portion of the whole ; and from the justness and value of the 
thought, from the felicity and energy of the expression, and from the sol- 
emn earnestness of the delivery, these unpremeditated observations never 
failed to fix on the hearers the most powerful impressions.’— It was his 
custom to comment on the lesson, or the collect, of the day; and his ex- 
planatory remarks were always instructive to the highest, and usuall 
intelligible to the lowest, of his hearers. If, indeed, a clerical friend hap- 
pened to be present, he would occasionally [as he seldom sought, or ac- 
cepted assistance in the services,] introduce critical observations, with 
this notice,—that they were intended, not for the congregation generally, but 

for his learned brother in particular, by whom only, he would add, they could 
be fully understood.’— Field, vol. ii. pp. 330 and 327. 


cular circumstance, that the rector and the curate 
of Hatton, on the great controverted points of theology, held 
opinions diametrically opposite. ‘The annual visitations there- 
fore, and the sermons for a month, which, by law, were required 
to be delivered by the rector, who was of the Evangelical school, 
were the sources of much uneasiness and vexation to his curate, 
who willingly would have been subject to noone. On these occa- 
sions, we are told that Dr Parr generally contrived to be absent, 
or, if at home, he never attended the services of the church. 
But, fearful for his charge, lest they should receive another 
gospel, and like Sir Roger de Coverly, who was landlord to the 
whole congregation and not willing that any should go wrong 
but himself, on resuming his public duties, upon the departure 
of the rector, he frequently addressed his people to the following 
effect ;—‘ My dear parishioners! if, during my absence, any 
dark, abstruse, unintelligible notions of religion have been held 
up to your view—think of them no more—forget them—reject 
them !’ 

This characteristic anecdote, with all its strangeness and in- 
decorum, is justly adduced by his Dissenting biographer, as one 
among the thousand proofs, that the Church of England, in aim- 
ing to establish uniformity, even on important points, attempts an 
impossibility. Can anything indeed exhibit in a more convinc- 
ing light, the absolute futility of all such efforts? Here are two 
clergymen, colleagues as we should call them, fellow laborers at 


It was a sing 
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least in the same field, who have voluntarily become the spiritual 
guides of the same flock, subscribed the same articles, professed 
allegiance to the same ecclesiastical authority, and deriving, 
moreover, their livings from the same source, absolutely at points 
on the great subjects of their faith and preaching, the one seizing 
the earliest opportunity he could find, to warn his people, and 
that publicly, against the errors of the other. The articles of 
the Church of England have been called by Paley and other 
moderate defenders, ‘articles of peace ;’ by which, if anything, 
must be meant, that under a general assent and abstinence from 
direct opposition, there may exist wide diversities of belief. 
But the example of Parr, and of others that might be mentioned, 
shows us, that not even peace is secured. And when, not- 
withstanding the high veneration and praise which are due to 
the illustrious names, both of past and present days, of which 
that church can triumphantly boast—the learning, piety, and zeal, 
which would have graced the company of tbe apostles—we 
still see such opposition in its professed teachers, and find the 
most conflicting doctrines inculeated from the same pulpits, the 
conviction is clear and inevitable, that there is no power—nay, 
that there is not even a tendency, in articles and subscriptions, 
to produce uniformity of faith. Nor is this the greatest evil. 
Who can doubt that a solemn assent to a creed not believed, 
must impair the integrity of conscience, and weaken the moral 
principle? ‘That many great and excellent men have submitted 
to this yoke, is no evidence that it is not grievous, or that it 
may not be safe ; and we are only left to lament the process, by 
which such men as Clarke, Law, Paley, Watson, Parr, and a 
numerous host of wise and good, laymen as well as clergy, can 
approve for others, and vindicate for themselves, a course, which, 
after all that can be conceded to venerable usage, illustrious 
examples, liberal interpretation, and public acquiescence, is still 
the testifying to what is not true, and a solemn declaration of 
what is not believed. 

The advice of Dr Paley to an anxious father, who had soli- 
cited his counsel respecting the conscientious scruples of his 
son on the subject of subscription, is familiar to many of our 
readers. Under the pretence of satisfying the original intention 
of the legislature, who imposed the subscription, we find that 
excellent writer contending for a latitude, or a secret reserva- 
tion, as to articles absolutely disbelieved, irreconcilable, at least, 
if not revolting, to an unsophisticated conscience. But the 
strongest illustration of what we intend, appears in the following 


letter of Dr Bennett, the Bishop of Cloyne, the cherished friend 
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of Dr Parr, and certainly one of the purest, most enlightened, 
and exemplary prelates that ever adorned the English Church. 
Yet who can read without compassion and surprise, the 
wretched sophistry it would recommend? What stronger evi- 
dence can be adduced, of the corrupting influence of all such 
requirements, even upon the noblest and purest minds? ‘ And 
what,’ inquires Mr Field, ‘—must be thought of the law, requir- 
ing subscription to numerous, unintelligible, inexplicable articles,’ 
that need these miserable evasions? ‘The letter is addressed to 
that eminent scholar, but unfortunate politician, Gilbert Wake- 
field. 


‘You have doubts on the subject of our articles ; and where is the man 
who has not? At least, I should have a very bad opinion of the sense 
and the heart of the man who has not. And do you really think that 
every man who subscribes, is guilty of perjury, but the very few who 
understand them literally? Perjury perhaps is too harsh a term; sub- 
scribing that a thing is true, being very different to swearing to the 
truth of it. But you, at least, think us guilty of gross prevarication; and 
here remains the difficulty, whether you think the possession of the com- 
forts, and what some think the honors of life, worth such a prevarica- 
tion, or not? This, my dear Wakefield, you only can determine. “ Fece- 
runt alii et multi et boni.” But, I own, authority is a very bad argument 
against conscience. If it were not, I would mention, in particular, your 
fellow collegian, Jortin. He professed himself a doubter about the trin- 
ity, yet he subscribed repeatedly. I do not see why we need scrupu- 
lously inquire, in what sense the articles were originally, or are now 
imposed. If I can make the declaration, that I believe them to be true— 
take the word truth as you please—I have done enough; but I fear I 
shock you,’ &c. &c.— Field, vol. ii. pp. 292, 293. 


It was the opinion of Dr Parr, that ‘ the propriety of con- 
tinuing in the church, when conscientious scruples exist in the 
mind, will depend upon personal circumstances, which must 
be different with different men, and upon general principles, 
about which the best scholars, and the best Christians, are not 
wholly agreed.’ In his own case, he was undoubtedly aided 
by the force of early attachments and a fondness for ecclesiasti- 
cal parade, which, as we believe he has somewhere confessed, 
might, under other influences, have carried him back to the 
Church of Rome. He delighted strangely in the gown and the 
cassoc, the church bells and the painted windows, and in all 
the pomp of the cathedral service, and he would gladly have 
seated himself on an Episcopal throne. But notwithstanding this, 
he was the devoted friend of civil and religious liberty. He 
contended nobly for the rights of conscience. He exposed on 
all occasions the weakness and the misery of an intolerant spirit. 
He was the friend and patron of every measure suited to diffuse 
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light and knowledge among the poorest and most dependent 
classes of the community. ‘There was no feature in his charac- 
ter more prominent, than his truly christian candor. ‘ Sel- 
dom, or never, perhaps,’ says his excellent biographer, Mr Field, 
‘has this celestial virtue appeared upon earth in a purer spirit, or 
under a more engaging form. There was here, not only the 
absence, but the utter abhorrence of bigotry ; there was not only 
the presence, but the glowing warmth, the stirring and active 
life, of christian charity. With the strongest conviction of his 
understanding, Dr Parr adopted it asa first and a great principle, 
that the sincere and virtuous of all religious creeds are equally 
the objects of divine favor, and have equally a right to challenge 
approbation from men. Far from resting, therefore, in the mere 
negative merit of thinking no ill of those of different persuasions, 
he felt for them the same kind and: respectful regards, as for 
those of his own; and disdaining to admit coldly the good inten- 
tions, or to acknowledge faintly or reluctantly the talents or the 
merits, of those opposed to him in opinion, his generous and 
ardent mind sprang forward, with eager delight, to claim for 
them all the justice, or to demand for them all the praise, to 
which they might seem to hiin entitled.’ 

This, magnanimous spirit, so gratefully celebrated by his 
friend—himself an honored object of it—was indeed the glory 
of Parr. It was in him a beautiful union of ‘ power and of love 
and of a sound mind.’ It drew from him his celebrated tribute 
to Priestley, when to praise Priestley was to incur public sus- 
picion, as well as theological reproach. It made him the advo- 
cate of Dissenters in the presence of mitred bigots, whom he 
hated, and of intolerant statesmen, whom, though he longed for 
a bishopric at their hands, he would neither flatter nor fear. 
It was in this spirit, that he addressed a remonstrance to Arch- 
bishop Magee, upon the publication of a Charge, in which, 
among other evidences of a narrow temper, that learned, but 
exclusive dignitary, had opprobriously designated Unitarians as 
aliterate. 

‘ Hatton, Sept. 25, [1823.] 

‘My Lorv,—Though differing widely from your Grace upon some im- 
portant subjects of controversial theology, I hold, and therefore always 
shall avow, a very high opinion of your talents and attainments. With 
much pleasure have I read two of the Charges, which your Grace has 
lately published.’-—*‘ But, with surprise and with concern, I observed that 
in one of them your Grace has spoken sweepingly of the Unitarians as 
illiterate. ‘The expression, my Lord, astonished me.’— 

‘Now, my Lord, I know nothing either by report, or my own reading, 


about the number of Unitarians in Ireland, or their writings, or their eru- 
dition, or their want of erudition. I at the same time am justified in say- 
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ing, that among my own learned acquaintance in this country there is not 
one teacher in the established church whom I could safely pronounce an 
Unitarian. Without the pale of that church, indeed, there are several 
Unitarians, with whom I think it an honor to be acquainted, and I shall 
make no apology for introducing into this letter their names, and avowing 
the sincere respect which I fee] for their intellectual powers, their 
literary attainments, and their moral worth. Let us look round a 
little, my Lord. Will any scholar apply the word “illiterate” to Gro- 
tius, to Curcelleus, to Susius, or to Le Clerc? These are the distin- 
guished Unitarians of former days. I have not been a slovenly reader 
of the Fratres Poloni, and I could mention the names of several per- 
sons, whose tenets seem to me erroneous, but whom I should not dare to 
call illiterate. In the last century lived Dr Lardner, Dr John Jebb, Mr 
John Baynes, of Trinity College, Cambridge, the friend of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and an academic, distinguished in his day for his proficiency in 
science, and his skill in classical learning. Perhaps Edmund Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle, may, without injustice, be supposed to look upon Uni- 
tarianism rather with a favorable eye towards the close of a studious 
life. Was Bishop Law illiterate? Was Dr John Taylor, of Norwich, 
illiterate? And slender as might be the pretences of Dr Priestley ~ 
and Theophilus Lindsay to any critical accuracy in the languages, or to 
any delicate taste of the elegancies of profane authors, Greek and Latin, 
yet their attention to scriptural Greek, though it did not preserve them 
from what you think heresy, was more than sufficient to protect them 
from the application of illiterate. Was the late Duke of Grafton illiterate ? 
Were the writers of the Free and Candid Disquisitions illiterate? I 
was not personally acquainted with the late Mr Cappe, of York, but his 
writings furnish abundant proofs of eloquence, acuteness, and, I add, 
erudition. Was Encedinus illiterate? Is Wegsheider illiterate? Was 
Semler illiterate? Is Eichorn illiterate? Let me not pass by some dis- 
senting clergymen, who are avowedly Unitarians, and upon whose claims 
to be considered as scholars, I can speak, and therefore do speak, with 
confidence.’ &c. &c.—Johnstone, pp. 672—674. 


After enumerating with special honor, many individuals still 
living, among whom are Cogan, Roberts of Manchester, Shep- 
herd of Liverpool, Berry, Belsham, and Yates, he proceeds ;— 


‘¢ Your Grace will do me the justice to observe, that I mean not directly 
-or indirectly to defend the heretical opinions, adopted by any of the wor- 
thies whom I have enumerated. But I should say of them, whether I ad- 
verted to them in the senate, or from the pulpit, or from the press,—yes, 
my Lord, I should say in the hearing of all the conclaves, and all the con- 
vocations in Christendom, “ Utinam essent nostri.” I hope therefore, my 
Lord, and, if you were not an Archbishop, I should advise that in some 
future-edition of your excellent Charge, you would withdraw the word 
illiterate. There are many other points, upon which your sagacity, learn- 
ing, and eloquence, may be employed with the greatest propriety, and far 
better effect.’ Ibid. p.675. 


The religious opinions of Dr Parr were the natural results 
of his bold and ingenuous spirit. From early impressions and 
long cherished associations, he was, it is true, a faithful son of 
the church in which he was educated. He adhered to her 
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ritual, was a scrupulous and pompous observer of all her rites, 
and read on the appointed festivals, the Athanasian creed. But 
he had his own way of interpreting her articles. He rejected 
with abhorrence the revolting doctrines of Calvinism, though he 
seldom made the topies of controverted theology the subjects of 
his public instructions. ‘His notions of the Deity,’ says Dr 
Johnstone, ‘were lofty and noble-—He never mentioned the 
name of God, without lowly reverence. The moral govern- 
ment of the world and the order of the universe were the me- 
dium, through which he contemplated the Creator. In that moral 
government he saw ‘the goodness of a paternal Deity demon- 
strated, and in that order his omnipotent wisdom.’ 

From Mr Field we learn, that Dr Parr held the divine unity 
in the strictest sense, though under the modification or disguise 
of Sabellianism—the very form in which that doctrine was held 
by Hooker and Burnett, by Baxter and South. He absolutely 
rejected the representations, which have so long passed in the 
world under the name of Orthodoxy, expressed in the terms 
original sin, hereditary depravity, arbitrary election, and eterna} 
reprobation. He abstained from the use of the word ‘ atone- 
ment,’ maintaining, that, in its modern acceptation, it was not a 
scriptural term, and that the common doctrine of expiatory and 
vicarious suffering, to appease divine wrath, was utterly irrecon- 
cilable with any tolerable notions of the divine perfections, and 
with the clear doctrine.of the christian revelation. He believed, 
that on the part of the Great Creator, no disposition to be re- 
conciled to the truly penitent, was wanting ; that he was placable 
in his own nature ; and that it was the end of the christian scheme, 
and especially of the death of its great Author, to reconcile men 
to God, to lead them to repentance and reformation. With 
regard to the future life, he believed, that there were different 
degrees of future rewards and punishments, proportioned to the 
merits or demerits of every individual ; and he agreed with Bishop 
Newton, Dr Hartley, and many others, that future punishments. 
are corrective ; intended to produce moral reformation in the suf- 
ferer, and to prepare, ultimately, for the gradual attainment of 
greater or less degrees of happiness. 

We have exhibited a brief view of Dr Parr’s opinions, from 
the extended survey, presented, with evident candor and fidelity, 
by one who was qualified to state them, but who seems to ac- 
knowledge, that, on the topics of controversial theology, his 
friend would occasionally throw over his opinions a veil of mys- 
tery, so as to leave it doubtful what they really were. Indeed, a 
strange love of secrecy, even upon unimportant subjects, ap- 
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pears to have been one of the foibles ‘of the doctor. He would 
have delighted in the pomp and silence of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries ; and though he often thundered out his decisions with the 
authority of an oracle, or like Jupiter with his shaking locks, Mr 
Field relates, that in his private conversations upon religious 
questions, he would sometimes, ‘ with an air of overstrained so- 
lemnity,—desire him to lock the door of the apartment in which 
they were sitting, that no sudden intruder might overhear their 
conversation on those deep subjects, as he termed them, and, 
perhaps, misconceive, or misrepresent it.’ 

The domestic history of such a man as Parr cannot but be 
interesting. It may be easily inferred from what has already 
been seen of him, that his character and habits in this regard, 
were peculiar and not without fault. In his various relations as 
husband, father, and friend, he was in general affectionate and 
kind ; but he was not seldom too, capricious, petulant, and severe. 
Nor were his arbitrary expectations and commands confined to his 
servants and children. His friends and equals were sometimes 
grieved or silenced by his dogmatical assertions, or by the ebul- 
litions of his wrath. His first marriage, which was one of con- 
venience, did not, from contrariety of temper, contribute to his 
happiness. His second, though contracted at an advanced age, he 
regarded as his great temporal felicity. It was his lot to expe- 
rience a large share of domestic sorrow, and the successive 
deaths of all his children—three promising daughters, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, and. especially of the eldest, whose 
fine genius and talents he delighted to cherish,—filled his heart 
and his dwelling with sorrow. Nor was he without his suffer- 
ings from other sources of domestic trouble, which probably he 
sustained with the less composure, as they must have been, in 
part, the consequences of his own infelicities of temper. Bat 
let us hear his biographer. 


‘In domestic life, Parr was too great a scholar, and too studious a man, 
to be the exact favorite of the drawing room. All was to yield to his 
wishes, all was to be regulated by his habits. The ladies were obliged to 
bear his tobacco, or to give up his company ; and at Hatton, now ad then, 
he was the tyrant of the fireside. But he was so good humored in his dis- 
position, and was so easily led by kindness, that the cloud never lasted 
long, and the thunder was soon succeeded by sunshine and by calm. At 
table he has been called an Epicurean glutton. In society he has often been 
denominated a bear, and his moroseness, and impracticability, and severity, 
were the terror of many weak and effeminate spirits. It is not true that he 
was a glutton. He only loved a good dinner, as all healthy men with 
good appetites, and many studious men without them, love it.’-—‘ His pipe 
was so necessary to his comfort, that he always left the table for it, and 
the house of the person he visited, if it was not prepared.’—‘ To the lady 
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of the house, though a ceremonious, Dr Parr was sometimes a trouble- 
some guest. When he was thwarted or attacked, or in company of 
those he disliked or suspected, he certainly had the power of being most 
exquisitely disagreeable.’—Johnstone, pp. 812—816. 


Of all this his biographer honestly relates some tremendous 
illustrations. But with these great faults, which sometimes made 
even his nearest friends tremble, there were noble qualities, that 
commanded their devoted affection and faithful service. Parr 
was affectionate, generous, and humane. He delighted in the 
society of his friends; and, in the days of his affluence, and 
even of his straits, he made them his frequent and happy guests. 
He was unwearied in his kindness to his parishioners; and the 
poorest man in Hatton, or the poorest wanderer through it never 
applied to him in vain. His humanity extended to the inferior 
creatures. He was fond of his domestic animals, and like Cow- 
per, he gave protection to the hares which sometimes resorted 
to his garden.* 

Nor was this beautiful trait conspicuous only within his 
parish or his household. His sympathy and benevolence were 
extended far and wide; and did our limits permit we would 
lay before our readers some touching examples of his effective 
kindness in favor of many, who neither by their characters 
nor connexions, could urge any claims to his regards. To 
the prison of Warwick, though not an inhabitant of the town, he 
was a frequent visitor; and by his counsels, tenderness, and 
charity, revived the hearts of many poor wretches, who were 
deserted of all others; who saw ‘that the world was not their 
friend, nor the world’s law.’ Particularly did the condition of 
those, who, by the tremendous severity of the English criminal 
code, were appointed to death, lie heavy on his pitying heart. 
He composed a form of prayer, which, as their day approached, 
he always offered for them, in his own church at Hatton ; and in 
instances detailed with great interest by his biographers, through 
his earnest and prevailing interposition, he was the happy instru- 
ment of rescuing from an ignominious death, two individuals, 
one of whom had been a respectable clergyman of the Estab- 
lishment. 

Nor did he hesitate to express his compassion for another, if 
possible still more unhappy class of sufferers, whose peculiar 
wretchedness it is, to be given up, at once, to the neglect and in- 
dignation of the world ; from whom not only the priest and the 
Levite, but the Samaritan also, thinks he must turn away ; and 
who, it may be believed, amidst many a pang of penitence, and 
an overwhelming sense of their degradation, not seldom go down 


* Field, vol. ii. pp. 388, 389. 
VOL. V.—NoO VI. 61 
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to their early graves unpitied and unprayed for. It is in endeay- 
ouring to excite some charity in favor of such, that we find in his 
admirable Discourse on Education the following passages. As 
they are the only extracts we can make from his works, we pre- 
sent them, not only for the christian benevolence they would in- 
spire, but as examples of his vigorous and classic eloquence. Nor 
can we conceive that, to the reflecting mind, the slightest apology 
could have been needed, either for the subject itself, or the 
spirit in which it is treated. 


‘While I view the lowering clouds of calamities which gather from 
various quarters, and burst unexpectedly upon the heads of many depen- 
dent and defenceless women, often does there rush into my mind that pa- 
thetic language which an ancient writer thus puts into the mouth of a 
most affectionate and most afflicted father: 


*“ My sons are men, and, wheresoever fortune 
May place them, cannot want the means of life. 
They shall not burthen you—but, oh! my friends! 
What shall become of my unhappy daughters, 
With tenderest care beneath a father’s a: 
Cherished so long ?—Oh! take them to thy arms, 
Thou best of men! ”— 


‘In the anguish of O%dipus every feeling heart must sympathize, when 
it reflects on the helpless state of females; and in ages yet unborn it will 
redound to the honor of many worthy persons among ourselves, to have 
undertaken that merciful and momentous task which Creon was called 
upon to perform.’— 

‘In other cities, the prostitute may finda refuge. We rejoice as Christ- 
ians and as men, that it is possible for her to find it.-—‘ Others remedy, but 
we prevent. And what, my brethren, are the enormities and the calami- 
ties, thus prevented? The loss of innocence and reputation. The most 
inveterate habits of laziness and vice—the torments and loathsomeness of 
disease—the inability to escape from the taunts of monsters by whom they 
are first betrayed and then insulted—the forfeiture of protection from the 
world’s law—the despair of receiving one transient look of compassion, 
one solitary offer of succour, one tribute of a passing sigh, which the heart 
at the sight of woe involuntarily sends up to heaven—of receiving them, I 
say, not merely from the churlish and venomous misanthrope, or the re- 
served and fastidious matron, or the unthinking and unfeeling youth of 
either sex—but even from those sweet and gentle natures, whose tears, on 
other occasions, gush out abundantly, at the first view, nay, at the bare 
recital of much blacker crimes, accompanied by much lighter woe.’— 

‘This part of my subject is so extremely interesting in itself, it is so 
closely connected with the best effects of our institution, and it has taken 
such fast hold of my attention, that I will, without reserve, and without 
apology, open to you the most secret and most sacred sentiments of my 
bosom. Partly from the solicitude I have ever felt, to preserve those, 
who are entrusted to my care from rushing incautiously toward the brink 
of temptation, and partly from the habits I have contracted, of intense and 
solemn meditation on the awful constitution of the moral world, it has 
been my wish, and perhaps it is my lot, to have gained some little insight 
into the most hidden springs and tke most intricate channels of that guilt 
and misery, which in the young, we have occasion so frequently, and so 
feelingly to deplore. ‘T'o the hard, very hard situation of these wretches—- 
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but why do I call them so? They have not had the same virtuous educa- 
tion with you, and with myself—but they have the same understanding— 
the same feelings, the same Redeemer, and the same Creator. I will cor- 
rect myself and say, to the hard situation of these poor women, I often 
bend my sad and serious thoughts ; nor do I ever suffer myself to speak of 
them, not merely with the outrageous and A weet barbarity of 


vulgar minds, but even with that severity, which is thought by some well- 
meaning persons a necessary tribute to the cause of religion. When I 
recollect the wiles that are practised against them, the infamy with which 
they are branded, the little share many of them have in bringing down 
destruction upon themselves, and the little pains, that are taken by the 
very world, which condemns them for being corrupted, to preserve them 
from corruption, believe me, brethren, my fortitude and my piety have 
sometimes forsaken me, and in the first perturbation and anguish of my 
soul, I have been tempted to say, “Why hast thou made them thus?” 
But from these gloomy and tempestuous thoughts, which drive us on to 
“charge God foolishly,” a good man quickly recovers with “ fear and 
trembling ;” and then he quietly passes into this wiser and better train 
of reflection. What they are, they have been made, not by their God, 
but by themselves and their fellow creatures; by the excessive wicked- 
ness of those who seduce, and, in part, even by the excessive and mistak- 
en piety of those who censure them.’— 

‘Even the just abhorrence of a Christian should be mingled with ten- 
derness, and corrected by comprehensive views of circumstantial pallia- 
tion, where it isto be found. We should recollect that they who are now 
tainted by the last dregs of pollution were once spotless; that, goaded 
by perpetual indignities from the vilest and the lowest herd, they have 
gradually become callous to all shame; that, being abandoned by others, 
they at last despaired of themselves; and that, unaccustomed to meet 
with favor, which might soften, or with counsel, which might reclaim 
them, they lost the power of valuing, with the expectation of receiving, 
either favor or counsel.’—‘I am not speaking to you in a strain of ostenta- 
tious and empty declamation—I am not terrifying you or myself with the 
spectres of a gloomy imagination—-I am not calling upen you to lavish 
your sympathy upon representations of fictitious misery—No. I am only 
desiring you to open your eyes to calamities which really exist, and many 
of which it is really in your power to prevent. How many unhappy 
beings, not “trained up in the way they should go,” are at this moment 
pining with famine, shivering with cold, and wasting away under the slow 
depredations of disease, without any habitation in which they can lay 
their guilty heads ; without a spiritual director to admonish them, and pour 
balm into their aching hearts; without external succour to support them 
in the last lingering remains of life; and without one reflection from 


within, that can assuage the terrors of impending death !’—Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 266—272. 


Of Dr Parr’s personal habits, appearance, and manners in his 
closing days, we select from his biography the following picture, 


which, from its graphic delineation, can hardly fail to amuse our 
readers. 


‘It is pleasing to dwell on the closing period of Dr Parr’s life, when 
after “ having endured very irksome toil and suffered very galling need,” for 
many years, he found himself placed, [by a remarkable change in the value 
of his prebend of St Paul’s,] in a state of ease and affluence. He had now 
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the ample means of exercising that generous hospitality, in which he de- 
lighted, and of indulging freely the benevolent luxury of relieving the 
wants of others.’—‘ He rose early even in his old age; and throwing 
carelessly round him his clothes, which were not uncommonly of uncouth 
shape and coarse texture, and not unfrequently well worn and well patch- 
ed, with his head enveloped in a night cap, he sat down in his library anjd 
employed himself in reading, writing, or dictating to others. Here, n 
the midst of his learned labors, he was often found by his morning visitors, 
to whom he seldom refused admittance; and whom he scrupled not to 
receive, attired as he was, totally unconcerned about his own grotesque 
appearance, and in truth hardly conscious of it. It was his habit, almost 
immediately on rising, to call for his pipe, with which he welcomed the 
morn, and cheered the studious hours of the day, as well as animated the 
social or the solitary evening.’—~-‘ After a studious morning, Dr Parr 
usually took his only exercise, which was gentle riding on horseback, en- 
livened by a few friendly calls on more distant neighbours. He had no 
inclination for any of the sports of hunting, shooting, or fishing; nor had 
he the least taste for gardening or agriculture. His corporeal frame was 
robust and vigorous ; but he had not sufficient agility to enjoy much the 
pleasures of walking. Though, during his latter years, he kept his 
coach, and sometimes went in ut, with a kind of state, of which he was suf- 
ficiently vain, drawn by four horses, yet almost to the last, he generally 
preferred riding on horseback. He was often to be seen, on the road 
from Hatton to Warwick, or from that town to Leamington, moving slow- 
ly along, the most grotesque figure imaginable, wrapped in an old blue 
cloak, with coarse worsted stockings, and one rusty spur; his head cover- 
ed with a huge cauliflower wig, and a small cocked hat, overtopping all ; 
his servant preceding him about a dozen yards, either on foot or horse- 
back.’— 

‘Dr Parr’s nature was highly social; and he almost always spent 
his evenings in the company of his family and his domestic visitors, 
or in thatof some neighbouring friends. He was fond of the pleasures of 
the table ; and probably, in the course of the whole year, few days passed, 
in which he did not meet some social party, round the festive board, either 
at home or abroad. At such times, his dress was in complete contrast 
with the costume of the morning ; for he appeared in a well powdered 
wig, and always wore his band and cassock. On extraordinary occa- 
sions, he was arrayed in a full dress suit of black velvet, of the cut of 
the old times, when his appearance was imposing and dignified. 

‘ After dinner, but not often till the ladies were about to retire, he claim 
ed in all companies his privilege of smoking, as a right not to be disput- 
ed; since he said, it was a condition, “no pipe, no Parr,” previously 
known and peremptorily imposed on all, who desired his acquaintance.’— 
‘Of the Duke of Sussex, [who cherished him for his attachment to Whig 
principles,} and in whose mansion he was not unfrequently a visitor, he 
used to tell with exulting pleasure, that his Royal Highness not only 
allowed him to smoke, but smoked with him. He often represented it as 
an instance of the homage which rank and beauty delight to pay to talents 
and learning, that ladies of the highest stations condescended to the office 
of lighting his pipe.’— Field, vol. ii. pp. 107—115. 

‘In society, where he chose to display himself, he neither was, nor 
could be equalled.—‘It was in his cheerful hour when, in the society 
of men and women he respected, or who looked up to him for improv e- 
ment; when his spirits were calm, his temper unruffled; when the 
atmosphere around him was genial and placid; when no one dogma- 
tised, or dictated, or contradicted, or uttered sentiments derogatory 
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from truth; in the society of those, whom he did not suspect, his 
mind, grave and collected, then showed the amplitude of its power, and 
his heart the depth of his goodness. He would then pour forth the stores 
of his understanding in language pure as that of Plato, and utter 
truths worthy of Socrates.—* Then would he display the intrinsic worth 
of his character; his deep and devoted piety, his unsullied purity of 
mind, his probity, his integrity, his mighty intellect, his unrivalled ac- 
complishments, his supreme command over language—then like an an- 
gel would he instruct. Often and often have I, at such times, listened to 
him with rapture, and caught eagerly every syllable that passed from his 
lips; and as long as I live, or at least as long as I have reason, I believe, 
that no hour will pass over my head, in which I cannot trace from recol- 
lection or association, some advantage derived from his precepts, his writ- 
ings, or his conversation.’—Johnstone, pp. 818—820. 


Dr Parr lived to a venerable old age. His death took 
place in March, 1825, after he had entered his seventyninth 
year. Through a protracted and painful sickness he maintained 
an admirable tranquillity and sweetness of spirit. ‘ More perfect 
composure of mind,’ said his attending physician, ‘ more entire 
submission to a higher will, less anxious attention to self, and 
more kind concern for others, on a dying bed, I have never seen. 
His farewell to his family breathed the goodness and gentleness of 
his soul, and the manner in which it was uttered, was such, thata 
seer of Israel could hardly have made it more impressive. He 
endeavoured to make his deathbed a scene of instruction and mor- 
al recollection.’ Having called around him his wife, bis grand- 
children, and servants, he confessed to them his weaknesses, and 
asked their forgiveness for any pain he might have inflicted upon 
them by petulant expressions, and haste of temper. ‘ I wished to 
be just and kind, as you know. My aim has been to make all 
around me happy. Pardon the infirmities, which have some- 
times prevented me from carrying my intentions into effect. 
From the beginning of life, I am not conscious of having fallen 
into a crime; my life, even my early life, was pure; and I 
believe I was never false, though I have been faulty. This con- 
viction is now my main consolation. I trust in God through 
Christ for the pardon of my sins. I wish to die, though I am 
afraid to complain of my sufferings; I hope when I am gone 
that you will reflect upon these my last words; and that my 
blessing may be blessed to every one of you.’ * 

Who would noi have hastened to forgive what was so hum- 
bly, so generously lamented? Let the man, who would ridicule 
or aggravate the failings of such an one as Parr, ask of his con- 
science, whether at the close of a much shorter probation, he 
can hope, that it will thus testify for him. Happy he, who at 


* Johnstone, pp. 835, 836. 
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any period can say, ‘1 am not conscious of having fallen into 
a crime!’ . 

The consideration in which the character of Parr was held, 
the personal regards he inspired, and the deference paid to his 
opinions on all questions of criticism and taste, are evident from 
the vast variety and extent of his correspondence. ‘ ‘T'wenty 
volumes,’ says Dr Johnstone, ‘ might be filled with the letters of 
his friends ;’ and in the catalogue, which he gives us, of at 
least fifteen hundred names, are found some of the noblest and 
the wisest of the land. Such a correspondence occupied, as 
may well be supposed, a considerable portion even of his stu- 
dious hours, and, from the almost intolerable defects of his 
chirography, was the source of no little vexation, and sometimes 
of .Judicrous errors. Mr Field relates, that he not unfrequently 
was compelled to send an express three or four miles to Hat- 
ton, to request of his friend to decipher for him a single word 
in a note. 

As we do not often find princes in familiar correspondence 
with village pastors, we extract one or two passages from a letter 
of the Duke of Sussex, one of the younger sons of the late 
king. ‘They are honorable to the writer, as they show the re- 
spectful kindness he entertained for Parr, and the liberal prin- 
ciples, civil and religious, by which, above all the members of his 
house, that prince has in various ways distinguished himself. 
We have been informed, that he has collected the rarest Biblical 
library of which we have note; and that his copies, in print or 
in manuscript, of the books of the two ‘Testaments, single or 
united, exceed sixty thousand. It is to this library he invites 
in another letter his friend Parr. 


‘ Kensington Palace, Jan. 25, 1823. 

‘My pear pocror,—Although far from well, I cannot refuse myself 
the pleasure of addressing you a few lines, recollecting well, that the 
twentysixth of January is your birthday ; a day, most interesting to those, 
who have the gratification of knowing you, and enjoying your friendship, 
among which number I am proud to reckon myself. Yours, my dear and 
reverend friend, has been a long, industrious, and eventful life. Had com- 
mon justice been done you, I should now have had the happiness and pride 
of seeing you placed in some situation, where your energies and talents 
would be more generally and usefully employed, for the benefit of the 
world at large; and where, I am sure, that you would exert all your 
powers for the maintenance and propagation of principles, which alas! 
are not regarded in quarters, where we could wish them to be protected, 
convinced, as we are, of their vital importance to the preservation of the 
constitution, and to the best interests of the community. It is with grief, 
I am forced to direct my letter to Hatton instead of some [episcopal] pal- 
ace. But so goes the world; and ours is the loss, while you enjoy your- 
self, quietly surrounded by friends, and conscious of having done your du- 
ty.’—‘ I cannot say all that I feel upon the occasion, but I am indignant.’— 
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‘So with hearty good wishes for your welfare and happiness, I have the 
pleasure to sign myself your very, very sincere friend and admirer, 
Aveustus Frepericx.’* 


It was honorable also to Sir Francis Burdett, who, though at 
one period conspicuous in the ranks of the Radical Reformers, 
is said to be distinguished for his high moral worth, that he was 
the friend and patron of Parr. ‘The following letter contains a 
substantial proof of his regard. It was the means of securin 
to Dr Parr a competence, long before he attained to the afflu- 
ence in which he spent his few last years ; and possibly to some 
of our readers, it may be not uninteresting as a specimen of the 
suminary manner in which even valuable church livings, in the 
hands of individual patrons, may be transferred. 


‘ Wimbledon, Tuesday, Sept. 21, 1802. 
‘Srr,—I am sorry it is not in my power to place you in asituation, which 
would well become you, I mean in the Episcopal palace at Bugden [bish- 
oprick of Lincoln] ; but I can bring you very near it, for I have the presen- 
tation to a rectory, now vacant, within a mile and a half of it, which is 
very much at Dr Parr’s service. It is the rectory of Graffham, at present 
worth two hundred pounds a year; and, as I am informed, may soon be 
worth two hundred and seventy, and I this moment learn that the incumbent 
died last Tuesday. Dr Parr’s talents and character might will entitle him 
to better patronage than this, but I acknowledge,’ &c. &c. ‘1 have the 

honor to be, Sir, with the greatest respect, your obedient servant, 
Francis Burpert.’ +t 


In both these letters, certainly from high authority, we find 
the same opinion in relation to Dr Parr’s claims to the highest 
honors of the church.—But among all his numerous correspon- 
dents, there was no one to us more interesting, or whose charac- 
ter inspires a deeper sentiment of veneration and esteem, than 
that of Sir Samuel Romilly. ‘That enlightened philanthropist, 
that upright counsellor, that incorruptible statesman and most 
amiable of men, was his faithful friend and adviser. ‘In the 
whole circle of human society,’ says Johnstone, ‘ there was no 
man, in whom he reposed greater confidence ; and could the 
letters be collected, which he wrote to several friends on his 
death, they would combine almost every topic and every phrase 
ofeulogy.’ We could testify to the benevolence and self-sacrifice, 
with which he made the interests of the very humblest of his 
clients hisown. Hisdomestic affections were exquisitely tender ; 
and when it is remembered, that in a moment of insupportable 
anguish, immediately occasioned by the death of a beloved wife, 
but aggravated to insanity by the pressure of professional and 
public cares, he lifted against himself a hand, that was never 


* Works, vol. vii. pp. 4, 5. t Johnstone, p. 562. 
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lifted but in kindness to his fellow creatures,—the following 
prayer, found among his papers, and sent by his executor as a 
token of respect to Dr Parr, cannot, we think, be read without 
emotion. 


‘ Almighty God! creator of all things! the source of all wisdom, and 
goodness, and virtue,and happiness! I bow down before thee, not to offer 
up prayers, for I dare not presume to think or hope, that thy most 
just, unerring, and supreme will can be in any degree influenced by any 
supplications of mine, nor to pour forth praises and adorations, for I feel 
that I am unworthy to offer them, but, in all humility, and with a deep sense 
of my own insignificance, to express the thanks off a contented and happy 
being, for the innumerable benefits, which he enjoys. I cannot reflect that 
I am an human being, living in civilized society, born the member of a 
free state, the son of virtuous and tender parents, blessed with an ample for- 
tune, endowed with faculties which have enabled me to acquire that for- 
turie myself, enjoying a fair reputation, beloved by my relations, esteemed 
by my friends, thought well of by most of my countrymen to whom my 
name is known, united to a kind, virtuous, enlightened, and most affec- 
tionate wife, the father of seven children, all in perfect health, and all 

iving by the goodness of their dispositions a promise of future excel- 
ence, and though myself far advanced in life, yet still possessed of health 
and strength, which seem to afford me the prospect of future years of 
enjoyment ;—I cannot reflect on all these things and not express my grati- 
tude to thee, O God, from whom all this good has flowed. I am sin- 
cerely grateful for all this happiness. I am sincerely grateful for the hap- 
piness of all those who are most dear to me, of my beloved wife, of my 
sweet children, of my relations, and of my friends. 

‘I prostrate myself, O Almighty and Omniscient God! before thee. In 
endeavouring to contemplate thy divine attributes, I seek to elevate my 
soul towards thee. I seek to improve and ennoble my faculties, and to 
strengthen and quicken my ardor for the public good. And I appear to 
myself to rise above my earthly existence, whilst I am indulging the hope, 
that I may atsome time prove an humble instrument in the divine work of 
enlarging the sphere of human happiness.’—Johnstone, pp. 556, 557. 


We have already mentioned, that Dr Parr was accustomed, 
in the course of his weekly instructions, frequently to read the 
sermons of others ; and that the liberality and independence of 
his spirit was evident, as in many other ways, so in the selection 
which he sometimes made from the discourses of Dissenters. 
This would be regarded as scarcely less than a sin by some of 
his more exclusive brethren. And it is with reference to this 
subject, that we find the following letter from Dr Rees, the 
learned editor of the Cyclopedia, who had presented him with 
a set of his printed sermons, some of which, with others of his 
friend, Mr Lindsay, Dr Parr had delivered to his parishioners 
at Hatton. 


‘ London, Feb. 10, 1817. 
‘My Dear Srr,—I should be vain indeed, and think of myself more 
highly than I ought to think, if I did not attribute to your politeness and 
kindness many of those expressions of regard, which your last letter contain- 
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ed.’—‘ My sermons, selected from a mass of such compositions, at the 
desire of some partial friends, were not worthy of your acceptance, nor 
could I expect they would engage your attention; but they were the 
only tribute of respect, which I had in my power to present to Mrs Parr.’— 
‘ My friend Lindsay [the late eloquent and lamented successor of Dr For- 
dyce,] is no less gratified than myself by the notice you have taken of 
his performances in the same way [reading them from his pulpit]; and 
we both think that our productions will be much amended by your correc- 
tion and consecration.— Works, vol. vii. p. 536. 


In another letter, written not long before his death, he says; 


‘You, Sir, have done me a favor, and at the same time justice, by vin- 
dicating me from the contumelious appellation of a Socinian; and though 
I aman avowed Unitarian, I challenge to myself this distinction without 
being one of my friend Belsham’s description. You will probably see his 
commentary on St Paul’s Epistles. His friends have encouraged the pub- 
lication by a very liberal subscription. His remuneration, as I am informed, 
amounts to more than two thousand guineas. It is written with candor 
and liberality on his avowed principles; and yet, without the presumption 
of being a very competent judge, I feel great doubt and difficulty in 
admitting the propriety and correctness of some parts of his paraphrase 
and criticisms.’—Ibid. p. 537. 


Two things, we think, are observable in this letter of Dr 
Rees’; first, the noble remuneration obtained for a commentary 
on the Epistles; and we could wish, in passing, that a prospect 
of even an inconsiderable part of such a reward, might, with 
still higher motives, encourage the Jearned and laborious among 
ourselves, to similar much needed enterprises ; and, secondly, 
we wish our readers to remark the distinction, on which Dr 
Rees here insists, between the exclusive notion of Unitarianism, 
as held by Mr Belsham, and that enlarged, and, in our appre- 
hension, only proper acceptation of it, which, while it maintains 
the strict, simple doctrine of the Divine Unity, embraces all 
forms and degrees of faith in regard to the subordinate charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. On this clear, obvious distinction, whoever 
is a believer ia the Simple Unity of God, exclusive of all divi- 
sion or distinction of persons, is a Unitarian, however he ma 
speculate as to the rank of Jesus Christ. He that believes that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and not God himself, is a Unitarian, 
however exalted may be the honors or the rank which he as- 
signs to Christ. This distinction is perfectly intelligible—and it 
is moreover highly important. It is one, not of names and of 
party, but of things ; for it marks the olject of worship. It is 
a distinction, we contend, not for division, but for charity and 
peace ; for it embraces all Christians of every class, who do not 


maintain the contrary. According to this, the whole controversy 
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involves a simple affirmation or denial. Is Jesus Christ God, 
one with the Father; or is he the Son of God, dependent on 
the Father? He that believes the former is a Trinitarian. He 
that believes the latter is a Unitarian. ‘There is no alternative 
between the two. ‘There is to our minds no intermediate 
faith, which, with any clearness of understanding a man can 
embrace ; and any further distinction upon this subject we 
hold to be both unnecessary and unwarrantable. Yet as long 
as this distinction exists, and Christians feel and express the in- 
terest in it, which they ought, there must be a name to denote 
it; and we are persuaded, that the cause of gospel truth and 
charity—a cause dear to every christian heart—is most effectu- 
ally advanced by the use of received terms, which everybody 
understands, and everybody may ‘ speak in love,’ rather than 
by vague generalities, which convey no definite meaning and 
serve but to darken and confound the simplest subjects. 

It was of Unitarianism in this catholic sense, that Dr Rees was 
the avowed professor; and it was of Unitarians of all classes, 
whenever their claims were denied, that Dr Parr was the generous 
and enlightend advocate. ‘I hold,’ says he, in a second let- 
ter of remonstrance to Archbishop Magee, ‘ without professing 
any partiality for Unitarians, I hold that they who acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be the promised Messiah, to have had a direct 
and special commission from the Almighty, to have been endow- 
ed supernaturally with the Holy Spirit, to have worked miracles, 
to have suffered on the cross, and on the third day to have risen 
from the dead; yes, my Lord, I hold that men, thus believing, 
have a sacred claim to be called Christians.-—‘ Undisguisedly and 
indignantly I shall ever bear testimony against the uncharitable 
spirit which excludes the followers of Socinus utterly from the 
Catholic Church of Christ.‘ It pained me exceedingly to find, 
that your Grace adopted the invidious, and I must say fairly, the 
uncharitable language of those persons, who maintain that So- 
cinians are not Christians. ‘The Archbishop of Dublin ought 
not to be found among those, who hold such language.’* 

‘It would be very easy to extend these notices of Dr Parr’s cor- 
respondence, expressing his deliberate opinions and feelings on 
some of the most important topics. We can only add, that 
among the few foreigners, whose names appear in this connexion, 
we observe with pleasure a letter from the late President Jeffer- 
son, in which, paying a just tribute to the learning and character 
of the doctor, he solicits the favor of his aid in the formation of 


* Works, Vol. vii. pp. 8—10. 
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a library for the University of Virginia. This aid was readily 
granted; and it was by Dr Parr’s advice, and from a catalogue 
which he himself furnished, that a library of many thousand vol- 
umes was selected and procured for that rising institution. 


To the works of Dr Parr, now first collected in seven sightly 
volumes, we can only refer our readers. Of these, many have 
been long known, and others are now for the first time published. 
They consist chiefly of political tracts, of critical notices or disser- 
tations, of reviews, and of sermons. From the confidence and 
frequency with which his aid was solicited, not only by friends, but 
by strangers, in their literary or professional projects, and the 
generosity with which it was yielded, it appears that not a few, 
even of eminent writers, have plumed themselves in honors not 
their own. Of this, the most remarkable example is in the well 
known history of the Bampton Lectures, published at Oxford in 
1784, by Professor White, which for a time obtained for the 
preacher a splendid reputation, but to which it was afterwards 
found, that Dr Parr had largely contributed. Of this course, one 
of the lectures was wholly written by him; and the materials of 
two others were furnished from his ample stores of Greek litera- 
ture. ‘The whole developement of this affair, with that of the as- 
sistance also of Mr Babcock, a Dissenting clergyman, of whom 
Parr was ignorant, forms a very curious correspondence, and ex- 
hibits an instance of literary fraud, not pardonable in any one, but 
least of all in a theological professor. ‘The aid might have been 
honestly sought and received; but it could not without sin have 
been denied. 

Of Dr Parr’s political tracts, as they related much to topics of 
a local or temporary nature, the interest has subsided with the oc- 
casions that produced them. Still, many of them will be read 
with delight for the generous sentiments they inspire, for the el- 
evated morality they maintain, for the noble spirit of freedom, civil 
and religious, which they breathe, and for their earnest eloquence. 
His Preface to Bellendenus,—the work of a Scotch writer of 
great taste and learning in the seventeenth century, to whom it 
is understood that Dr Middleton was much indebted for the ma- 
terials of his Life of Cicero—has long been celebrated as a speci- 
men of the purest modern Latinity. He was willing that on this 
and his epitaphs, some of which are to be read on the monu- 
ments of the illustrious dead in St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
his fame for classic literature should repose. In this preface, 
as well as in most others of his political tracts—his ‘ Serious 
Address to the Dissenters of Birmingham,’ his ‘ Remarks on 
Politics, Jurisprudence, and Religion,’ his ‘ Notes on Rapin’s 
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Dissertation on Whigs and Tories,—we find those graphic 
delineations of individual character, for which he was distinguished. 
In this species of writing he greatly delighted ; and from the fre- 
quency in which he indulged in it, he was evidently conscious of his 
preeminent skill and success. He is not seldom indeed chargeable 
with affectation; he deals profusely in antithesis, and occasionally 
descends to caricature ; but who does not read with pleasure his 
portraits of Jortin and Porson, of Bennett and Farmer, of War- 
burton and Priestley, of Pitt, Windham, and Burke? . 

Of his sermons, those on education, to which we have referred, 
though the first he published, are among the most valuable. They 
will be read with interest by every parent and instructer. They 
present the results of long experience, the matured reflections of 
a wise preceptor, a lover of virtue, and a friend of youth, who, 
though from temperament and principle a disciplinarian of the 
straitest sect, believing that much goodness and learning came 
with the rod, was eminently skilful and kind in discerning and 
cherishing, in guarding and correcting the various tendencies of 

outh. 

: Besides his Spital, or Hospital Sermon—an elaborate and 
somewhat pompous performance on an almost exhausted theme— 
there are others in the collection, which will be read with satis- 
faction. We particularly distinguished those on ‘ Conscience,’ on 
‘ Avoiding the 2 ne of Evil,’ and ‘ On the Habit of Judging 
Unrighteously.’ But of these and his other works we cannot now 
attempt any particular notice. 

On the whole, we have been exceedingly gratified and in- 
terested by these copious, faithful, and instructive Memoirs of 
one who filled a large space in the literary world, and who, 
with great faults, united fine capacities, profound learning, and 
exalted virtues ; of one, too, who was the object of strong per- 
sonal attachment and respect with multitudes of friends. That 
by his vanity and lofty pretensions, he sometimes ‘ made foul 
the clearness of his own deserving,’ will not be disputed. But 
these, as well as other undeniable foibles, are honestly recorded 
by his biographers, who have separately accomplished well 
their design of exhibiting Parr as he was. To Mr Field, asa 
Dissenter, special credit is due for his fair and impartial estimate 
of the prejudices as well as excellences of his friend, who 
sometimes affected a Churchman’s contempt for a Non-con- 
formist. Perhaps, since Boswell’s Life of Johnson, no char- 
acter has been more exactly delineated. 

As it was simply our purpose, in this article, to present a brief 
sketch of this celebrated scholar, to those of our readers who 
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might have no opportunity of perusing the large volumes in 
which he is seen in full length, we have for the most part allow- 
ed his biographers to speak for themselves, without reflections of 
our own. We cannot, however, but remark, and we think it will 
be obvious to all, that on a mind like Parr’s, the religious esta- 
blishment, of which he was a minister and on the whole a faith- 
ful son, could have exerted no salutary influence. ‘To his ‘ hon- 
est and ingenuous spirit,’ its articles and restrictions, its creeds 
and its canons, must have been a perpetual embarrassment. 
His outward compliance with some of its forms could not have 
been but at a painful expense of his integrity. And though we 
are scrupulous, as becomes us, of judging another man’s con- 
science, yet to us it seems, that for Parr, and all others like him ; 
for Paley and his patron, Bishop Law, for Watson, for Black- 
burne, and we had almost added the honored name of Clarke— 
the strait and narrow path of integrity lay without and not with- 
am the pale of the Church of England. We well know how 
much may be urged, and that with a large show of worldly wis- 
dom, to the contrary. It may be said, that these generous as- 
serters of religious liberty, were doing more good by diffusing 
their own liberal spirit among their brethren, than they could 
have done, had they come out from them, and been separate. 
We know too the reconciling power of education, of time, and 
habit. We readily allow for the flattering disguises, under 
which interest, domestic affections, honorable ambition, and 
even a sincere love of usefulness, may present themselves 
to the fairest and noblest minds ; and who can be sure for him- 
self, that, under like influences and like temptations, he would 
have done more worthily? Neither are we insensible to the at- 
tractions of that magnificent establishment. We do not wonder, 
in the least, when we cast an eye over her colleges and halls, 
her splendid temples, her village churches, her munificent 
charities, consecrated by the piety and learning of ages, 
‘that her servants should take pleasure in her stones, and 
favor the dust thereof.? We should delight once more to 
survey her venerable cathedrals, and could yield ourselves with- 
out one dissenting scruple to the inspirations of the scene. We 
honor the great and the good of past and present times, of whom 
that church can say, ‘ Behold my sons.’ But after all—and we 
have conceded much—when we look at her articles, we look in 
vain for the simplicity of christian faith, or in her ritual for the 
simplicity of christian worship; and we remember the answer 
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of a sturdy Dissenter, on being asked by a bishop, who well 
knew the ‘ worth of the man,’ why he would not conform, and 
exchange his poor chapel and school-keeping for a good pro- 
motion ;—‘ Promotion, my Lord, may be good; but I count 
downright honesty to be better. And since I must one day give 
an account of myself to God, I would not, even for your mitre, 
exchange the rejoicing of my conscience, that as of sincerity, as 
of God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ.’ 





Arr. XIV.—Vindication of the Rights of the Churches of Christ. 
' First printed in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. Boston. Pierce 
& Williams. 1828. 8vo. pp. 48. 


[Continued from p. 316.] 


We have said, that we might safely admit all that has been ad- 
vanced by the vindicator of the rights of the churches, as to the 
early usages of the churches of New England, without in any 
degree impairing the force of the reasoning, by which the late de- 
cisions in the Supreme Judicial Court were supported. But we 
are aware, that the array of inapplicable authorities, and the con- 
fident tone assumed by the vindicator, are calculated, as they were 
intended, to impose on weak minds, and on persons who are not 
disposed to examine such questions with the labor which their 
thorough investigation demands. We shall therefore proceed to 
examine minutely, the authorities by which the vindicator sup- 
ports his arguments, and the arguments themselves. If in doing 
this, we shall appear to intelligent readers to adopt a loose, and 
rambling mode of discussion, we beg them to attribute the dect 
to the work which we are reviewing, for we shall follow that, part 
passu. 

The vindicator of the exclusive rights of the church begins with 
the following summary ;— 


‘The Massachusetts colony commenced in 1629. Until 1641, a period 
of eleven or twelve years, no law is known to have passed on the subject, 
and Chief Justice Poses thinks, “without doubt, the whole assembly 
were considered the church,” and were entitled to vote in the choice of 
pastor.—We have shown already, that the whole assembly, at this period 
was not considered the church; but the church was a distinct and well 
defined body, whose members had made a public profession of their faith, 
and entered into solemn covenant with God. It may now be shown con- 
ew that the churches, at this early period, chose their own pastors.’ 
p. 12. 
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The writer then proceeds, under four distinct heads, to prove 
this proposition to be true. 

It will essentially shorten discussion, to admit what all parties 
know to be true, while it is no light evidence of the consciousness 
of a weak cause, to find writers wasting their own time, and 
wearying out the patience of their readers, in advancing proposi- 
tions, and adducing evidence in support of them, which no person 
has ever thought of disputing. ‘The churches did unquestionably 
usurp the power of choosing the minister, and they obtained laws 
for the maintenance of that usurpation, which laws continued in 
full and undiminished force, till 1692. This fact has again and 
again been fully admitted, in this work. It is admitted by all the 
learned Judges in their arguments. Yet it is nevertheless true, as 
Chief Justice Parker said in the paragraph above quoted, ‘ that 
the whole assembly were considered the church,’ because no man 
could vote in town or parish affairs, who was not a church mem- 
ber. ‘The church, not contented with its ecclesiastical power, not 
satisfied with holding the keys of St Peter, which alone could un- 
lock the gates of heaven, insisted upon having in its possession, the 
gates and entrance to civil power. No man could vote for a 
selectman, or for opening a street, unless he possessed the certifi- 
cate of the ruling elder, that he was approved by him. 'The gov- 
ernment was as truly hierarchical as that of the church of Rome 
in its worst days. It was this usurpation, unquestionably, whieh 
led to the declaration of independence in 1692 ; a declaration as 
important to our religious liberty, as that of 1776 was to our civil 
freedom. 

Let us now listen to the exposition, which this candid advocate 
for ecclesiastical usurpation makes of the noble effort of 1692, to 
restore to the religious public, the rights of which they had been 
for fifty years deprived. We doubt whether any example in 
the Cromwellian dynasty can equal it in sophistry and misrepre- 
sentation. We shall give it at full length ;— 


‘ In 1692, soon after the erection of the colonies into one province by 
the charter of king William,’ [that is to say, as soon as civil and religious 
liberty was restored to the parent country and to the colonies—that was 
the glorious era, which our ancestors seized to vindicate their long lost 
religious liberties,] ‘it was enacted, that “every minister, being a person 
of good conversation, able, learned, and orthodox, that shall be chosen by 
the major part of the inhabitants of any town, at a town meeting duly warn- 
ed for that purpose, shall be the minister of such town, and the whole town 
shall be obliged to pay towards his settlement and maintenance.”’—p, 14. 


Here we pause—and we conjure all men of all parties to ac- 
company us in the following remarks on this most important act. 
This act provides, as the Constitution of 1780 provides, and in 
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equivalent terms, that the people of every town shall have the sole 
and exclusive right of electing their minister. It provides, that all 
persons in the town, church members as well as others, shall be 
liable for the support of such minister. This the Constitution also 
provides. It is this point precisely, and no more than this, that 
the Judges of our Supreme Judicial Court have solemnly decided 
in repeated cases which have been submitted to them. The 
have simply declared, that the Constitution of this State restored 
the people to the rights, all the rights, and no more than the rights, 
which the legislature of 1692, warmed by the spirit of the revolu- 
tion of 1688, guaranteed to them. This is their offence, and the 
whole of it. Now mark how a mind bent upon the destruction 
of the religious privileges of the people, can sophistically twist 
provisions so clear, and so just. 


‘This law is usually represented as depriving the church of its zight in 
the choice of a pastor. But the law itself says nothing of this, and we do 
not see on what the inference is founded. The subject of the law is, not 
the church and its pastor, but the town and its minister. And what is 
taken from the church is not, as we understand it, the right of choosing 
its own pastor, but that of choosing a minister for the town.’ —p. 14. 


It is an old adage, that none are so blind as those who will not 
see. Ifthe town had the sole right to choose a minister for the 
whole town, and every man, church member or not, was by law 
held to contribute to his support, we are not able to see, why he 
was not the legal minister of the church. It is not, however, be- 
cause this evasion is so pitiable, that we are induced to take notice 
of it. Itaffects the character of the work in which it appears, and 
of the writer. Did he expect, that any intelligent man would be- 
lieve, that the law of 1692, the words of which are correctly given 
in the above quotation, left the church in full possession of its right 
to choose its own pastor? Or did he believe it himself? Did he 
believe that the legislators of 1692 made the distinction between 
the pastor of the church, and the minister of the parish? If they 
did, why did they not reserve, by express terms, the right of the 
church? Why did they make the church members liable to sup- 
port the minister of the parish, in whose election, as a church, 
they had no voice? Suppose the law of 1693 had never been 
enacted ; would not the parish have continued to this day to elect 
a minister? And would not the minister so elected have enjoyed 
all the rights, powers, privileges, and exemptions, which the min- 
isters previously elected by the churches had enjoyed from 1642 
to 1692? Was this not the understanding of all parties at the 
time, and did not the church party exert all their influence to ob- 
tain the law of 1693? 
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What was the law of 1693? Let us learn its provisions from 
the vindicator of the rights of the churches ;— 


‘The law fof 1692] was not sufficiently explicit, and in many places 
could not be enforced.’ p. 14. 


This is unfounded. No ambiguity whatever can be pointed 
out in its provisions, and, as it was repealed in one year, it is im- 
possible that there could have been ‘many places,’ in which it 
could not be enforced. We challenge this writer to show one 
case in the course of that year, in which an attempt was made to 
enforce the law without effect. This is one of those bold asser- 
tions, with which the Groton Result, and this still bolder and more 
rash defence of the usurpations of the church, are replete. The 
writer proceeds ;— 


‘ Accordingly it was repealed the next year, [1693,] and in place there- 
of it was enacted, “that each respective gathered church, in any town or 
place, being in want of a minister, shall have power, according to the di- 
rections given in the word of God, to choose their own minister ;’ [not pas- 
tor as these writers choose to designate the peculiar officer of the church, | 
‘and the major part of such inhabitants as do there usually attend on the 
public worship of God, and are by law duly qualified for voting in town 
affairs’ [mark it—‘in town affairs’) ‘ concurring with the church’s act, and 
the persons thus elected and approved accepting thereof, and settling with 
them, shall be their minister,” &c.’—Ihid. 


Let us now see, what was the operation of this law. The 
church had a right of election, and if the town or parish concurred, 
the minister was duly elected and settled. If the town or parish 
did not concur, the election was absolutely void. The person 
elected by the church did not continue to be the pastor or minis- 
ter of the church. If he had, the connexion could not have been 
dissolved, but by a council regularly called. ‘That this was the 
interpretation, as well as legal intendment of that law, is proved by 
the whole history of the churches of this State, from 1693 to the 
decision in the Sandwich case. It was precisely, in terms, like 
the election of officers of Harvard College. The corporation elect, 
but if the overseers refuse to concur, the election is null. So 
also in the elections of major generals of this State, and of sen- 
ators of the United States; if one branch of the legislature elect, 
and the other refuse to concur, the first election is void. 

Where then was the right of the church, the immemorial, unde- 
niable right of the church to elect their own pastor from 1693 to 
1750, when the Constitution vested the ultimate right in the 
people? They could not choose their own pastor, without the 
concurrence of the town or parish. This pretended right was, 
therefore, as the lawyers say, in abeyance, for a century. It could 
not be exercised. ‘Their elections were void, if the town or parish 
VOL, V.—NO. VI. 63 
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so willed. All that can be affirmed, is, that they had a voice in 
the choice of ministers. But this is a proposition widely different 
from that which has been assumed. Since 1692, it may be there- 
fore affirmed, without hazard of contradiction, that the church has 
never possessed the right of choosing its own pastor. That they 
were indulged in the privilege of a voice in the election, is true ; 
but the Constitution took that away as a matter of right, and left 
ita matter of courtesy merely. ‘This is a topic, to which we shall 
have frequent occasion to recur, in following the ever changing, 
loose, and incoherent reasoning of the writer under review. Upon 
the laws of 1693 and 1695, the vindicator of the rights of the 
churches makes the following remarks ;— 


‘Here the subject rested, until the adoption of the Constitution, in 
1780; a period of eightyfive years. During all this while, the church 
continued to choose its own pastor, and the town or parish its own minis- 
ter; and the choice falling ultimately, in almost every case, upon the same 
person, the churches had rest, and the interests of religion were secured 
and promoted.’—pp. 14, 15. 


This is a palpable, and if the writer lays claim to any character 
as an accurate writer, a wilful misrepresentation. ‘The church 
did not choose its own pastor ;—it chose a minister for the parish, 
for all the parish. The town had no power, by the act, to choose 
a minister; it had only a negative on the choice of the church. It 
could not choose its own minister, and any man of common sense, 
even if not a lawyer, on reading the above recited act, will see that 
this is a misrepresentation of it. Itwas because the town had no 
right to choose its own teacher, that the Constitution abolished the 
act of 1693, and vested the right in the parties who were bound 
to support the minister. : 

Much has been said in the Groton Result, and repeated in this 
new pamphlet, about the rest of the churches under the laws of 
1693 and 1695, and the acquiescence of the parishes under them 
for eightyfive years. This subject requires a distinct notice. 
There were, it is true, few cases of dispute between the churches 
and the towns and parishes between 1693 and 1780, and it is easy 
to perceive why these could not have happened. In the first 
place, there were few or no dissensions or differences as to doc- 
trinal points between the churches and the parishioners at large, 
during the greater part of this period. ‘The question of election 
was therefore one of little moment. It is true, that in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, there were some clergymen in Es- 
sex and elsewhere, who began to doubt the doctrines of Calvin, 
and of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. Tucker, Lowell, 
and some others in Essex, were called moderate Calvinists, 
and in fact were Arminians. Butas their people were united, and 
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devotedly attached to them, no questions arose. In addition to this, 
as the parish or town possessed exclusively the right of fixing the 
salary, and of raising taxes for the support of the minister, the 
power of election was a mere shadow. ‘The church commonly did 
not elect until it knew that the minister would be acceptable to the 
parish. When however it did so happen, and the parish refused 
its concurrence, the church, by the law of 1695, had a right to 
call an ecclesiastical council, and if the choice of the church was 
approved, the minister elected by the church might be settled against 
the wishes of the town or parish. We have repeatedly challenged 
the advocates of church rights to produce one case in the eighty- 
five years, in which the church ever successfully appealed to that 
remedy. In that period there were probably many cases of 
choice by the churches in which the towns did not concur. What 
stronger proof can be given of the jealousy of ecclesiastical power, 
than that an act should have remained in full force for eightyfive 
years, without a single attempt, except the famous one at Middle- 
borough, to enforce the law. In that case, be it remembered, an 
ecclesiastical council undertook to settle a minister against the will 
of the town under the act of 1695. ‘The town chose another 
minister, and he was duly settled by another ecclesiastical council, 
who declared that the former settlement was made against the 
usages of our churches and ancestors. 

But, say these advocates for church supremacy, ‘ the churches 
had rest’ from 1693 to 1780, and the people were satisfied. 
Why then, we ask, did not the Convention reestablish, totidem ver- 
bis, the provision of 1693? ‘This we have asked before, and no 
reply has been attempted. We now mean to enforce more at large 
the argument founded on this important fact. The provisions of the 
law of 1693 were as short, clear, and simple as those of the Con- 
stitution of 1780. Why then did Governor Strong, Samuel Ad- 
ams, and Samuel Phillips, the founder of the Andover Institution, 
repeal the statute of 1693, and substitute a provision directly 
repugnant to it? For, even if the absurd construction which is 
put upon it by the Groton Result, and this new writer, be admit- 
ted—and we shall show it to be absurd—but if it be admitted, 
still the Constitution repealed the law of 1693, and that even by the 
concession of these writers themselves. ‘The law of 1693 gave to 
the church the right of electing the minister for the town, procur- 
ing the concurrence of the town to the choice. ‘The Constitution 
gives the exclusive right of electing their religious teacher to the 
people of the several towns, parishes, precincts, bodies politic, 
or religious societies. Admit then the ridiculous pretension, of 
which no lawyer ever dreamed, that the churches are within this 
provision as bodies politic, still they have no longer the right to 
choose the minister for the parish, as they had before, unless an 
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exclusive right is a concurrent one, which even these gentlemen 
will hardly have the fearlessness to contend. ‘The Constitution, 
then, repealed the statute of 1693, and vested the right of choice 
ultimately and absolutely, in the people of every parish. We shall 
reserve for discussion in another place, the question, whether the 
Constitution also secured to the churches the naked, fruitless, tanta- 
lizing right of electing a pastor, with whom, as a church, they had 
no power to contract, and to whom, tn their capacity of a church, 
they had no power to pledge either the real or personal estate of 
its members. 

So much then have we to say in reply to the preliminary part of 
this writer’s argument. We shall now proceed to consider, what 
he himself considers his main grounds, and which, we are free to 
say, if supported by facts or legal principles, would have some 
weight. 

The two main points on which the vindicator of the rights of 
the churches supports his attack on the decisions of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, are,—First, that the churches of Massachusetts 
are, and have always been, bodies politic, or religious societies, in 
the sense in which those terms are used in the Constitution, and 
in the statute of 1800; and Secondly, that they are indepen- 
dent bodies, having a separate existence, and not necessarily 
attached to, and forming a part of the incorporated towns, parish- 
es, and precincts, with which they have de facto, been inseparably 
united for two hundred years. 

To lawyers, and to other men of cultivated intellects, who have 
attended to this question, it is apparent, that both these positions 
must be made out, or the attempt to bring into discredit the de- 
cisions of the Court, must fail. For if the churches are not ‘ bodies 
politic or religious societies,’ in the sense in which these terms are 
used in the Constitution and in the statute of 1800, then their right 
of election is taken away by the clause which vests the exclusive 
right of choice in towns, parishes, precincts, and bodies politic or 
religious societies. So indeed the framers of the Groton Result 
and their new defender, seem to understand, and to admit. But 
even if churches are bodies politic, and yet are still so inseparably 
united to the other corporate bodies, towns, parishes, and pre- 
cincts, as to be incapable of a separate existence, or if capable of 
it, lose all the civil rights, which belonged tothem while they 
were so united, as soon as they voluntarily separate themselves, 
then the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dedham case was 
correct, and the argument against it fails. 

No man who has read the Groton Result, the review of it in the 
Examiner of March and April, 1827, and the article in the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, since published in a pamphlet under the title of § Vin- 
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dication of the Rights of the Churches of Christ,’ can doubt, that 
this last work was designed to bolster up the weak and inefficient 
argument contained in the Groton Result, and as an answer—and 
it was announced asa triumphant one—to the review of that work, 
and yet it is at first blush singular that no allusion whatever is made 
to either of the former articles. A little reflection, however, will 
enable us to explain this change in the form of attack. ‘There 
were gross and palpable errors, as well as imprudent concessions 
in the Groton Result, which it was found not possible to defend, 
and not politic to admit. And there were, in the review, argu- 
ments advanced, which it was seen could not be answered, and 
which were fatal to the whole pretensions of the churches.—Before 
we enter into the examination of the specious, but extremely feeble 
pretensions, on which the claims of the churches to be ‘ bodies 
politic,’ are reposed, in the new work under notice, we shall re- 
capitulate and enlarge upon the reasons assigned in our review of 
the Groton Result, why the churches could not be considered 
bodies politic. Let us commence by showing what bodies 
politic are, and what particulars are essential to their very exist- 
ence. 

Judge Blackstone lays down the following particulars as being 
essential to all corporations ;— 

‘ When a corporation is erected, a name must be given to it ; 
and by that name alone it must sue and be sued, and do all legal 
acts, though a very minute variation therein is not material. Such 
name is the ery being of its constitution—and though it is the will 
of the king that erects the corporation, yet the name is the knot 
of its combination, without which it could not perform its corporate 
functions.’— After a corporation is so formed and named, it ac- 
quires many powers, rights, capacities and incapacities, which we 
are next to consider. Some of these are— * * * * * 

‘ First, to have perpetual succession.’ ['This need not be quoted 
at large, because we admit, that if churches are corporations they 
have perpetual succession. | 

‘Secondly, to sue and be sued, implead or be impleaded, 
grant or receive, by its corporate name, and do all other acts as 
natural persons may.’— 

‘Fourthly, to have a common seal. For a corporation, being 
an invisible body, cannot manifest its intentions by any personal 
act or oral discourse ; it therefore acts and speaks only by its com- 
mon seal.’* 

In our review of the Groton Result we maintained, that the 
churches of this State never possessed, exercised, or enjoyed any 


* J Blackstone, pp. 474, 475. 
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one of these privileges or powers, which the ablest commentator 
on the law pronounces to be essential to their very existence. 
Nor let illiterate, or less informed persons believe that this is Brit- 
ish law only. ‘The positions laid down by Judge Blackstone are 
at this hour the law of Massachusetts. We undertake now to 
repeat, that the churches of Massachusetts, associated with par- 
ishes, never had a corporate name. ‘They never had a name by 
which they, or any of them, could sue or be sued, implead or be 
impleaded. Ifa lawyer were now called upon to draw up a legal 
description of any one of them, he would be compelled to de- 
scribe it as the ‘ Church of the First Parish in Roxbury,’ or the 
‘Church of the First Religious Society in Wareham,’ as the case 
might be, or by some other descriptive term, indicating its 
necessary connexion with some incorporated society ; and it is 
the knowledge of this fact, this undoubted fact, which, amon 
other almost innumerable reasons, led our highest Court of Law, 
familiar with all our statutes, and our whole course of legislation 
and jurisprudence, to say, that the churches were inseparably 
connected with other and well known incorporated bodies. 
It was because the churches had no corporate name, independ- 
ent of the legal and incorporated societies, with whose very 
essence they had been united from the moment of their exist- 
ence, that the Judges, among other reasons, deemed them to be 
necessary appendages to these corporate bodies. 

Secondly, the churches, from 1630 to this hour, have 
never sued or been sued, nor were they capable of suing or 
liable, as churches, to be sued or impleaded. No lawyer ever 
dreamed of suing in the name of a church, and no one would 
now dream of suing or impleading any church in this Commofi- 
wealth. A writ in the name of a church would be at once 
abated, as being in favor of a body, not known to our laws. 
This, it may be said, is our simple assertion. But churches 
have existed for two hundred years, and we challenged, in our 
former review, and we repeat the challenge to these critics of 
the decisions of our courts, to produce a case of any suit for or 
against any church. ‘This failure of any evidence on this most 
important point, for two centuries, would, of itself, far outweigh 
all the flimsy reasoning of this writer; but we have evidence 
still more conclusive. Why did not the Dedham church, in the 
great cause under review, sue in its own corporate name, if it ever 
had one, instead of suing in the name of Eliphalet Baker and 
another? It is plain, then, that the lawyers in that case, had 
never discovered what has been since revealed to these advo- 
cates, that the churches were incorporated bodies. 

But thirdly, the churches in this State never had a corpo- 
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rate seal, without which no corporate body can legally act. 
The signatures of every member of the church could not avail 
to render valid a lease or deed of any of the church lands. 
The churches, therefore, never acted as corporate bodies from 
the year 1630 to the year 1780, or even to this day. 

The writer under review speaks fluently of corporations by 
prescription. ‘That such existed in Great Britain, in which the 
charter of the king was presumed from the great lapse of time 
in which corporate powers had been exercised, we know and 
admit. But we deny that any such corporate bodies exist in 
this State. The crown itself granted our first charters ; but 
since the settlement of the country, ali incorporations have been. 
made by the legislature of the State. ‘There are no vacancies 
in our statute books, no lost acts; and therefore there can be no 
presumption that there may have been acts of incorporation, 
which are now forgotten. In the trials of the several causes in 
question, no such pretension, we are persuaded, was set up; 
nor is it believed that any lawyer in the State would hazard 
his reputation by contending that the churches are bodies po- 
litic.—We shall now proceed to consider the grounds on which 
the vindicator of the rights of the churches rests their claims to 
corporate privileges. 

This writer begins his argument by reciting the famous pro- 
viso of the third article of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, in 
these words ; ‘ that the several towns, parishes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, or religious societies, shall at all times have 
the exclusive right of electing their public teachers, and of con- 
tracting with them for their support and maintenance.’ Upon 
this fatal, and irremediable clause, subverting at one blow, and 
that blow, a well considered, well directed, and intentional one, 
all hope of ecclesiastical dominion in this Commonwealth, the 
vindicator of church supremacy remarks ;— 


‘This language has been thought by some,’ [that is, by half a score of 
Judges, and all the lawyers in the State] ‘to take from the church the 
right of electing its own pastor, and to place it, in this respect, entirely 
within the power of the parish. But to this conclusion we can by no 
means subscribe. We are unwilling to charge those venerable men, 
who framed the Constitution of this Commonwealth, with so great and 
needless an innovation upon the immemorial usages of the country; and 
still more, with so gross impropriety and injustice, as the interpretation 
above given would imply. Would they, by a single clause, take from 
perhaps five hundred churches, a right which had been guaranteed to 
them by immemorial usage, by long established laws, and (as they sup- 
posed) by Christ himself?’ p. 15. 


This is what the schoolmen would call the argumentum ex 
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absurdo. Now to this tirade we reply in the language of com- 
mon sense, that most assuredly, these very venerable men never 
did intend to deprive the church of any rights which ‘ they sup- 
posed Christ himself’ had guaranteed. ‘They had too deep a 
veneration for what Christ taught, or established, to diminish it 
in the most minute particular. But they were men, also, who 
would have deemed it a profanation of his holy name to cite it 
on a question of the distribution of power among his professed 
disciples. ‘They would have considered the attempt to repre- 
sent him as the founder of an usurpation by a body calling 
itself, by way of eminence, the church, to the exclusion of the 
great mass of professing Christians, as most presumptuous. 
But yet these venerable men, men whom the writer admits to 
be such, did commit this deed, and they gloried in it, as we 
shall show in the sequel. ‘They did take from the church the 
power to elect their own teacher in the last resort, if after 
repeated trials to produce a united choice, the parish and 
church could not agree. But in what respect is this more 
extraordinary, than that the legislature in 1692, when the 
churches were in the plenitude of their power, and as yet undis- 
turbed with the pestilent Arminian and Unitarian heresies, should 
do precisely the same thing? ‘The proviso in the Bill of Rights 
of 1780, is only a reenactment and confirmation of the law of 
1692. 

We shall be told, however, that this is a petitio principu, a 
taking for granted the whole matter in dispute ; that this writer 
denies that the law of 1692 deprived the churches of their right 
of choice. We have, we acknowledge, but little charity as to 
the sincerity of this denial, nor can we think much of that right, 
which, while it compelled every church member to contribute 
to the extent of his property, both towards the settlement and 
maintenance of a minister chosen solely by the town, left him a 
naked right to choose a pastor, without means of support. This 
was indeed to give to the children of the church a stone, when. 
they asked for bread. But when this writer was pressing his 
argument ex absurdo, how did he happen to forget the passage 
which we quoted in our review of the Groton Result from the 
address of the Convention, signed by the venerable Samuel 
Adams, by which it appeared, that this subject was most fully 
dicussed, and thoroughly understood by the Convention of 1780? 

The writer proceeds to argue, that the clause o! the Constitu- 
tion above recited, is ‘not inconsistent’ with the right of the 
church still to elect its pastor, in the following strain ;— 
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‘If it is inconsistent with it, and was intended and known to be at the 
time of its adoption, how can it be accounted for that its adoption was not 
strenuously opposed by the churches. Why did they acquiesce in it? How 
could they, indeed, without surrendering their dearest natural rights, 
abandoning all previous usage, reproaching the memory of their fathers, 
Wolnting. acknowledged duty, and betraying the cause of their Lord and 


Master pp. 15, 16. 


It is thus, that ambitious men, covetous of unwarrantable 
power, profanely invoke the most sacred names in support of 
their own pretensions. We have numerous satisfactory replies 
to these questions, from which we shall select a few. The 
first is, that the churches in 1780 did not entertain the same 
ambitious views, with which a few uneasy men are now at- 
tempting to inspire them. The second is, that the church 
members were then, as they are now, but a tenth part of 
the whole number of Christians, who contributed by their 
fortunes, talents, and influence to the support of religious in- 
struction. ‘They knew that the old system had been a direct 
and palpable infraction of the laws of civil and religious liberty, 
and that their opposition, if they had made it, would not only 
be of no avail, but would tend to deprive the churches of that 
preeminence, which courtesy, and a respect for the usages of 
our ancestors, would induce the laymen to continue to concede 
tothem. Thirdly, the churches thought, that the third article 
of the Bill of Rights, compelling all citizens to the support of 
public worship, was a most ample remuneration for the cession 
of their own unwarrantable power, granted by the law of 1693. 
They saw that Virginia had, two years before, denied the right 
of the civil ruler to interfere in any manner on the subject of 
religion, and both the priesthood and the church were very 
grateful to find, that at a moment when all the old foundations 
of society had been shaken, and illustrious men were called 
together to settle them anew, they were not unwilling to make the 
support of religion a matter of constitutional requirement. It 
should not be forgotten, in reviewing this part of our history, 
that there were many sects, embracing, even at that time, one 
fourth part of our whole population, who denied the right of the 
civil rulers to coerce the people, in any way, to the support of 
religion. ‘To the incumbent priesthood, four hundred in num- 
ber, whose influence over the churches was unlimited, it was 
no light matter to feel secured in their livings, and to have a 
legal remedy, guaranteed by the Constitution; and they most 
cheerfully surrendered a right, which was before merely a nom- 
inal one, of leading in the election, trusting doubtless, and they 
did not trust in vain, to the courtesy of the laymen, to allow them 
VOL. V.—NO. VI. 64 
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their accustomed privilege, so long as and whenever it might 
not trench upon their own invaluable, imprescriptible, and for- 
ever inalienable right of selecting their own teachers. These 
are some of the reasons, why the churches did not object to this 
new arrangement. 

But lastly, our most conclusive remark is, that when the 
Convention lately met to revise our Constitution of 1780, 
and when the construction put upon the proviso of the third 
article in the Bill of Rights, in the case of Avery vs. Tyring- 
ham, in 1807, twentyone years since, and in the case of Burr 
and Sandwich, and in the Dedham case, was well understood, 
and had been arraigned by Judge Haven, with far greater 
ability than in either of the late attacks by clerical men, not a 
word was said in opposition to this construction. ‘The third 
article was discussed more fully than any other. All the law 
talent of the State, on the Orthodox side, was present, and not a 
lisp, not a whisper was heard against these decisions. We urged 
this same point in our former review, but a most discreet 
silence has been maintained on this subject by the new laborer. 
This, we think, is a full answer to the queries put by our author. 

But we have a still more curious argument to prove, that 
the rights claimed for the church, are ‘ not inconsistent’ with 
the Constitution; to wit, the opinions of the Judges them- 
selves ; opinions in which they expressly deny this right. This 
is to be sure a very fearless mode of attack, and we think it 
will appear to be as rash as it is fearless. ‘The amount of it 
seems to be, that the Judges did not understand what they said, 


and that they made concessions fatal to their own conclusions. 
Let us examine the question. 


‘But we have farther evidence,’ [having cited none] ‘that the Constitu- 
tion is not inconsistent with the right of the church to elect its own pastor. 
The truth is, the churches generally have exercised this right, ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution; and what is more, they have done it by 
the advice and recommendation of the highest judicial authority in the State. 
Says the Hon. Judge Sedgwick (in Avery vs. Tyringham) “The mode 
of settling ministers has continued in every respect the same, since the 
establishing of the Constitution, that it was before. The church call the 
minister; the town, at a legal meeting, concur in the invitation and vote 
the salary ; and the minister, after solemn consideration, accepts the invi- 
tation,” &c. Chief Justice Parsons, in the same case, speaking of these 
ancient usages, observes, “ They so manifestly tend to the preservation of 
good order, peace, and harmony among the people, in the exercise of 
their religious privileges, it may be presumed that a departure from them 
will never be admitted by any town, butin cases ofnecessity.” Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, speaking on the same subject, says, “ We agree with him” 
(C.J. Parsons) “in estimating highly these ancient usages, protected as the 


people are by the constitutional provision, and in homng that they may be 
observed in future, as they have been in past times.”’ p. 16. 
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After these quotations the writer proceeds ;— 


‘We have here the testimony of our Supreme Judges, that, since the 
adoption of the Constitution, the churches have elected their own pastors, 
as they did previously; and what is of much more consequence, we have 
their earnest recommendation that the practice may continue. But would 
these high expositors and guardians of the Constitution recommend a 
practice which was inconsistent with the Constitution—repugnant to it— 


and which the Constitution was designed to abolish ? It cannot and will 
not be believed. pp. 16, 17. 


We have cited this most precious piece of Orthodox reason- 
ing at full length, because if we had stated it in any other than 
the writer’s own words, it would not be believed. 

Yes, it is true, that the learned Judges in the case of Avery 
vs. Tyringham, did most earnestly and strenuously urge an 
adherence to the ancient usages, while they declared at the 
same time, that by the express terms of the Constitution, the 
right was abolished. Was there any inconsistency in this course ? 
Ought not the churches to feel grateful to them for this attempt 
to sustain their moral influence, while they were compelled to 
say, that the legal power was gone? Who ever dreamed that it 
was énconsistent with, or repugnant to the Constitution for the 
towns to concede to the churches, the first expression of an 
opinion over which they held an ultimate legal control? Our 
clerical writers, not conversant with the sound maxims of our 
common law, had never heard the well known doctrine, ex- 
pressed in sounder sense, than elegant Latin, ‘ Qutsquis potest 
renunciare beneficium pro se introductum.’ ‘It is competent to 
every person to give up what is intended for his own advan- 
tage.’ There is no question, that a town might permit, and 
towns have almost invariably, since, as well as before the 
Constitution, permitted the church to express its opinion, as to 
the call of a pastor, without in any degree compromitting their 
right of ultimate decision. This permission, the result of cour- 
tesy, is now made the ground of denying the plainest provision 
in the whole Constitution! Such is the effect of liberality on 
minds incapable of feeling its influence. ‘That the public may, 
however, fully comprehend this sinister, and, to our minds, most 
dishonorable perversion of the opinions of the Court, in the case 
of Avery vs. Tyringham, we shall give an enlarged history of 
that case. 

These disturbers of the religious peace of the Commonwealth 
have, it is well known, dared to intimate, what every man knows 
to be untrue, that the Supreme Judicial Court have, in the late 
decisions on the third article of the Constitution, been influenced 
by the religious opinions of the parties to the controversy. 
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The case of Avery vs. Tyringham, unfortunately for them 
brought into view, will entirely exculpate that honorable Court, 
if to any honorable minds, they require any exculpation. 
This action was brought by Mr Avery for the recovery of his 
salary against the town of ‘T'yringham. It was rebutted on the 
ground, that the town had voted his dismission, and that by the 
third article of the Bill of Rights, as every town had a right, at 
all times, to elect its own religious teacher, it had, of course, 
a right to dismiss him at any time; otherwise they might be 
compelled to support a teacher, with whose opinions they were 
not satisfied. Various other arguments were urged on the same 
side of the question. ‘The Court, to wit, Parker, Sedgwick, 
and Parsons, unanimously decided in favor of the incumbent, 
that the contract wa. for life, determinable only by the decision 
of an ecclesiastical council, unless, perhaps, in case of gross 
immorality, or neglect of parochial duties. Every clergyman 
in the State owes his present security in his living, to the noble 
stand taken by these honorable men in their favor, of whom 
Chief Justice Parker, so much abused by this writer, was one. 

It should be remembered, and indeed never forgotten, that 
the first case in which Chief Justice Parsons expressed his 
opinion on this proviso of the third article, was one, in which 
no sectarian question could arise; that it was long before any 
controversy had ever taken place between the heretical Unitari- 
ans, and the only true Christians—some years before the case 
of Burr vs. Sandwich, and when, unless he had the Scotch gift 
of second sight, or what he did not pretend to, the spirit of 
prophecy, he could not foresee whether his construction would 
favor one party more than another. What, then, did this great 
lawyer, himself a member of the Convention which framed the 
third article of the Bill of Rights, at that time, when deciding 
against a town and in favor of a church, declare to be its mean- 
ing? He said, ‘ By the Constitution, the rights of the town are 
enlarged, if it choose to exercise them, and those of the church 
impaired. If the church, when their election has been disap- 
proved by the town, shall unwisely refuse to make a new elec- 
tion, or the town for any cause shall abandon the ancient usages 
of the country in settling a minister, it may, without or against 
the consent of the church, elect a public teacher, and contract 
to support him.’ This opinion of the greatest lawyer in the State, 
entirely unbiassed, is now the law of the land. It has been since 
sustained by a succession of as able men, as any state can ever 
hope to see on the bench of its highest court. 
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We shall stop here, to consider in what absurdities and self- 
contradictions this novel doctrine of two bodies in one religious 
society or corporation, both having exclusive rights to do the 
same acts, has involved our writer, but from which the plainer 
and bolder doctrine of the Groton Result enabled its authors to 
escape. 


‘ The Constitution, he tells us, ‘says “that towns, parishes, precincts, 
é&c. shall have at all times the exclusive right of electing their public 
teachers,” &c. And so say we. It is their natural right, and they ought 
to have it. The church has no right to impose a religious teacher, an 
officer, upon the town or parish, against its will. Let the parish have, 
what the Constitution gives it, the exclusive right of choosing its own 
religious teacher.—But is the exercise of this right on the part of the 
~— at all inconsistent with the rights of the church ? ‘We think not.’ 
p. 16. 


What becomes, then, of the act of 1693? That, as we have 
already remarked, gave the right of choice to the church, with 
only a negative on the part of the parish. The parish had no 
power to select a teacher. It must have waited, however long, 
till the church should select one agreeable to itself. The act 
of 1693, was, therefore, by the concession of this writer, a 
violation of the natural rights of the parish ; and he would seem 
to admit, that by substituting an ewclusive right for each, absurd 
as such a construction appears, the act of 1693 was abolished. 
But this is not the construction of the Groton Result, nor of this 
writer himself, who, in other passages, contends that the Consti- 
tution made no change in this particular. Let us listen to his 
own words. 


‘It may be inquired here, whether, according to the exposition given 
of existing laws, any alteration has been made by the adoption of the 
Constitution. And we answer, an alteration in a single particular, has 
been made. The provision of the law of 1695, by which, in case of dif- 
ference between church and parish, the church, with the advice and 
consent of an ecclesiastical council, might impose a minister on the parish, 
is annulled. Under the Constitution, the dhudteh has no such power as 
this; and we are quite willing it should be so.’ p. 18. 


We are glad to receive on the part of Exclusive Christians, 
any concessions whatever, however insincere we may know and 
can prove them to be. It shows that the cause of christian 
liberty has made some progress, when its most inveterate ene- 
mies feel compelled to use such language. It is something to 
have an admission, that parishes have a natural right to do 
anything, without the consent of the cburch. It is much more, 
when a writer in the ‘Spirit of the Pilgrims’ admits, that the 
law of 1695, enacted by the Pilgrims and their descendants, was 
an ‘imposition’ on the parishes which he is ‘ willing’ to give 
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up. ‘Willing’ to give up? No. ‘The pretension is false and 
hollow, and we shall now show from his own words, and the 
conduct of his party, that it is so. 

In a note to the very page from which our last extract is 
made, we have the following ingenuous confession. 


‘We shall show by and by, that the first churches in Massachusetts 
not only chose their pastors, but contracted with them, and assessed and 
collected money for their maintenance.’ [And we, the reviewers, shall 
show, that they have proved no such thing, but have committed the most 
lamentable blunders on this subject, from loose and careless investiga- 
tion.]| ‘The first church in Boston, it seems, continued this practice, for 
almost an hundred years. Many churches have the ability to do this 
now, and ought to have the rien, if they please to exercise it. We are 
thankful that this right is secured to them by the Constitution.’ p. 18. 


Now what is the ‘right,’ which this writer is thankful that the 
Constitution has secured to certain churches? Simply the ex- 
clusive right of electing teachers for the religious society of 
which they are members, of contracting with them for their 
support, that is, fixing their salaries, and of levying taxes of their 
own authority to pay the minister! Yes; it is true, however in- 
credible it may seem, that this writer, after declaring the right 
of the parish to elect its teacher a natural one,—after declaring 
that the Constitution had annulled the right of the church to 
impose a teacher on a society, without their consent, and his 
willingness that it should be so, desires to thank God, that 
many churches have an opposing, and consequently an unnat- 
ural right, and may exercise it whenever they please! But there 
is nothing surprising in all this. ‘There is no inconsistency in 
this conduct of Exclusive Christians, which could be deemed 
new on their part. Have we not seen Dr Beecher, in the 
Groton Result, praising the concurrent right of choice provided 
in the act of 1693, as the happiest and most glorious expedient 
to reconcile church and state, while he knew that his own church 
had not only excluded all non-church members, to all future 
time, from any voice in the election of their teachers, but had 
bound down the church itself to certain doctrines, of which not 
they, but other churches were to be the arbiters? Our country, 
in the course of its history, has exhibited many anomalous and 
unaccountable opinions and actions. Fleeing from religious 
persecution, our forefathers became, for a time, as arrant perse- 
cutors as any in Christendom. But we have never before 
exhibited an example so absurd, one so opposed to the spirit of 
the age, to the general light which has broken in upon the dark- 
est portions of the globe, as the invention of Trust Deeds for the 
churches of Boston, clustered as they are around Fanueil Hall, 
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the cradle of civil freedom. Is it that the world has been mista- 
ken in its doctrines on this subject, and that religious tyranny in 
fact flourishes best in a soil adapted to the growth of civil liberty ? 
We are indeed perplexed at the present appearance of our old 
republic. We see men walking the streets with erect fronts, 
and manly appearance, who have surrendered forever, for them- 
selves and children, the right to give a vote, as to the teacher who 
is to guide their steps through a world of temptations, to a better 
and eternal one; and yet, if you should ask such men if they would 
accept the deed of a house, on condition that they should always 
vote for the mayor, common council men, or governor whom the 
grantor should select, they might be guilty of a breach of the 
peace towards the person who should make them a proposition 
so degrading to their natural rights, and their personal dignity. 
We have, we must confess, been wholly at loss to reconcile 
this entire readiness to surrender the rights of conscience, to 
put on the livery of religious slavery, to be marked on the fore- 
head as bought men, bound to pay such sums as the church 
members not chosen by themselves should assess, and for the 
support of men in whose election they had not any voice, with 
that generous spirit of freedom, that necessary jealousy of in- 
croachment, which is so marked in our characters as freemen. 
We are not at all surprised, however, at the conduct of the 
authors of the Groton Result. It is their sincere belief, we 
have no doubt, that they ought to govern the State, and they 
can only effect this through the church, which constitutes their 
force, and is entirely at their command. 

Quitting these disgusting exhibitions of the effects of human 
passions, Jet us -xamine the constitutional provision by the rules 
by which all laws and constitutional requirements are ordinarily 
construed. ‘The committee, who reported the Constitution, 
proposed that it should be obligatory on all towns, parishes, and 
precincts within the Commonwealth, to provide for the support 
of religious worship. When this provision was under consid- 
eration, an amendment was moved and carried in the following 
terms; ‘ Provided, notwithstanding, that the several towns, par- 
ishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, 
shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing their public 
teachers, and of contracting with them for their support and 
maintenance.’ 

It is a rule in the construction of all laws and constitutional 
provisions, that where they are plain and unambiguous, they are 
to be construed by themselves, but where they are ambiguous, 
reference may be had to the previous existing laws or usages to 
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construe them. Now in pursuance of this rule we may safely 
say, that there is no ambiguity whatever in the expressions of 
this important proviso. But it is contended by the advocates 
for the rights of the churches, that this clause was not meant 
to change, in any manner, the relations between churches and the 
civil corporations, with which they had been for one hundred and 
fifty years intimately connected. If this had been the intention, 
we ask, why they did not provide, in terms as short and simple 
as those which they adopted, ‘ that the churches and parishes 
should continue respectively to exercise and enjoy the powers 
and privileges which they had respectively exercised under the 
law of 1693?’ Or if they, without any possible apparent 
reason, chose to substitute other terms, giving to the parishes an 
exclusive right in the most emphatical language, why did they not 
insert a proviso, ‘reserving to the churches their accustomed right 
to lead in the choice,’ if such had been their purpose? Or, if 
they intended to abolish the concurrent mode of choice and to 
substitute in its place the truly belligerent provision of an exclu- 
sive right in each, why did they not adopt a more precise ex- 
pression than that of ‘ bodies politic, or religious societies?’ It 
would have been much shorter and more clear to have said 
‘churches,’ a name by which our writer pretends they were re- 
cognised as bodies politic. We should then have escaped the 
evils of this pretended misconstruction by so many learned 
Judges, who never heard of churches as bodies politic. It 
must therefore be admitted that the clause was most carelessly 
expressed by Governor Strong, if his design was to secure to 
the churches, the privileges secured by the Jaw of 1693. 

We are, however, quite ready to admit, that if churches were 
then well known and understood to be bodtes politic, they are 
within the provisions of the Constitution. And we are asked, in 
the quotation just made from the pamphlet under review, 
whether in the above recited proviso of the Constitution, there is 
anything ‘ inconsistent with the rights of the church?’ We an- 
swer, fearless of contradiction, Yes—the provision was fatal to 
the rights of the churches as they had enjoyed them from 1693. 
By the proviso of the Constitution, it is admitted by the author 
under review, that the parish had the exclusive right of electing 
the public teacher, and of contracting with him for life, and of 
raising taxes for his support. ‘Till the statute of 1811, that is, 
for thirtyone years after the Constitution, this power included 
the right of the parish to compel the members of the church, even 
if it chose its own pastor, to contribute to the support of the 
minister elected by the town, to the extent of their whole real 
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and personal estate. It is therefore absurd to give such a con- 
struction to the Constitution as is contended for on the other side. 

Nor is this all. Whatever bodies had a right to elect a teacher 
under the Constitution, had also by that provision, a right to con- 
tract with the teacher elect. We deny, that any church ever had 
the power to contract with a minister or pastor,as achurch. We 
deny that the pastor ever had the power to sue upon sucha 
contract made by the church, eo nomine. In the whole period 
of two hundred years, we challenge the advocates for this ab- 
surd opinion, to produce one case of such a contract, or of its 
enforcement by law. We go further; we deny that any 
church ever had or exercised the power by law to raise taxes 
on its members. This is a most important point in construing 
the meaning of a provision made by able lawyers and statesmen. 
They cannot be supposed to refer to a body, which had not the 
power to make a contract, or to enforce its performance upon 
its members, after it was made. 

This fearless writer, however, who holds in such sovereign 
contempt the opinions of Chief Justice Parsons in relation to 
a provision of the Constitution at the enacting of which he was 
personally a party, maintains, that the churches were bodies 
politic in the meaning of the Constitution, and therefore, our ob- 
jections notwithstanding, within its very terms. In attempting to 
prove this, he has been guilty of both a grammatical and a legal 
misconstruction of its terms. He seems to suppose, that the words 
‘ bodies politic, or religious societies,’ were not synonymous, but 
what the lawyers call cumulative ; and he reads the provision as 
if it had been, ‘towns, parishes, precincts, bodies politic, and 
religious societies,’ instead of ‘ towns, parishes, precincts, and 
bodies politic, or religious societies.’ This difference is not un- 
important, nor is the objection a captious one. The true mean- 
ing of the clause is this; * bodies politic which are religious so- 
cieties.’ The distinction was founded in good reason. It was 
not the intention of the framers of the Constitution to vest the 
right of electing religious teachers in all the secular corporations 
of the State, but to confine it to religious corporations, and if 
the writer of this criticism had been tolerably well acquainted 
with our history and laws, he never could have fallen into so 
pitiable a mistake. He would have known, that the term ‘ re- 
ligious societies,’ instead of being a loose definition of all socie- 
ties for religious purposes, was in truth a strict, technical defini- 
tion; for let us inform him of a fact, of which his whole work 
shows him to be profoundly ignorant, that much the largest por- 


tion of our religious societies have been incorporated by that 
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name, being sometimes called the ‘ First, or Second Congrega- 
tional Societies,’ and at other times denominated the ‘ First, or 
Second Religious Societies.’ The framers of the Constitution 
had therefore in their view well known corporate bodies, and 
it never entered into the head of any well informed constitu- 
tional lawyer, that the term ‘religious societies’ ever meant 
anything but the well known and familiar bodies, so often incor- 
porated by our laws. 

There is one other important consideration connected with 
this question, and fully supporting the opinion of Chief Justice 
Parker, and of the other learned Judges. In the whole course 
of legislation on this subject, for a century past, no man ever 
thought of making any provision in any act of incorporation 
specially for the church. ‘The religious society was incorporat- 
ed often before any church was formed. It was understood, 
that every religious society necessarily had the power to organ- 
ize its own church. Every man, familiar with our usages, well 
knows, that the right to gather a church was an appendage to 
the corporate power, and not, as these gentlemen pretend, that 
the church was a distinct corporate body, unconnected with the 
religious society. 

Our author is not more happy in alluding to an opinion, thrown 
out by Chief Justice Parker, in the Dedham case, that ‘churches 
may possibly be religious societies under the statute of 1811.’ 
This incidental remark, instead of supporting the proposition 
for which it is cited, proves that the Chief Justice held the 
directly opposite opinion. If they had been duly incorporated 
societies, the remark would have been superfluous. Its purport 
was, that, although not incorporated, they might come within 
the provisions of the statute of 1811. 

The author under review seems himself to be aware of the utter 
futility of all the arguments, which we have just refuted, and 
therefore proceeds to the only important point, to wit, that the 
churches were well known, and duly recognised corporate bodies. 
This point we are now to examine. His proofs are ;— 


‘1. That the original churches of Massachusetts were gathered accord- 
ing to law. They were gathered with the consent and approbation of the 
civil powers. For several years after the beginning of the settlement, 
whenever a church was intended to be gathered, the approbation of the 

istrates must be first obtained. And in 1641, a law was passed, 
giving free liberty to gather churches, with the approbation of the magis- 
trates “and the elders of neighbour churches;” but in no other way. 
This certainly looks as though the churches were to be regarded as 
legally organized and established.’ pp. 20, 21. 


We fully agree, not only that this ‘looks as though,’ but that 
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it proves, that churches were legally organized and established ; 
but how it shows that they were corporate bodies we are unable 


to perceive. This must be proved by some better evidence. 
Our author proceeds ;— 


‘2. The churches in Massachusetts, or rather their members, were for 
many years entrusted with great civil power. From 1631, until 1662, 
none were entitled to the right of suffrage, or could be chosen or ap- 
pointed to any office, who were not members of some regularly established 
church. The churches, therefore, for more nm thirty years, had the 
power of excluding any person in the country from any office, and even 
from exercising the rights of a freeman.—Is it possible that bodies pos- 
sessing so much power were not regarded as bodies politic—bodies 
recognized and incorporated by the laws?’ p. 21. 


We have too much respect for the understandings of our read- 
ers to make any other reply to this logical argument than to say, 
that all which it proves, is, that the churches had power to admit 
members, and that those members were wicked enough to secure 
to themseives, by law, the whole power of administering the gov- 
ernment ; but not in the character of church members—not as a 
church. We now come to the author’s overwhelming argument. 


‘3. We have evidence that in the early settlement of Massachusetts, 
the churches exercised parochial authority. They had similar corporate 
powers to those which parishes now exercise. What is now a precinct 
or parish? “A precinct or parish,” says Chief Justice Parker, “is a 
corporation established solely for the purpose of meintaining public wor- 
ship, and their powers are limited to that object. ‘They may raise money 
for building and keeping in repair their meetinghouse, and supporting 
their minister, but for no other purpose.” But there is evidence that the 
churches, in the early settlement of this Commonwealth, exercised all the 
power here ascribed to parishes. They built and owned the first meet- 
inghouses, and had the power of levying and collecting money for this 
object. In 1640, says Gov. Winthrop, “the church of Boston (the 
CHURCRH) were necessitated to build a new meetinghouse, and a great dif- 
ference arose about the place of situation, which had much troubled other 
churches, on the like occasion ; but after some debate, it was referred to 
a committee, and was quietly settled. It cost about one thousand pounds, 
which was raised out of the weekly voluntary contribution, without any 
noise or complaint; when, in some other cHuRCHES, which did it by way 
of rates, there was much difficulty and compulsion by levies, to raise a far 
less sum.” 

‘The churches, at this period, had the power of raising money by tax 
for the support of their pastors. Says Gov. Winthrop again, in 1642, “the 
churches held a different course, in raising the minister’s maintenance. 
Some did it by way of taration, which was very offensive to some. 
Amongst others, one Briscoe, of Watertown, being grieved with this 
course in that town, the rather because himself and others, who were No 
MEMBERS, were taxed, wrote a book against it,’ &c. From the latter 
part of this quotation, we learn that the word church is here used in its 
proper sense, as including only members in covenant—that the church, 
in this sense, had the power of levying and collecting a tar, for the sup- 
port of its minister—that the power thus exercised was not mere church 
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power, as it extended to those who were not members, and consequently 
that it must have been conferred by some provision or enactment of the 
General Court. 

‘These conclusions are all confirmed by Hubbard’s account of the same 
affair. “About this time, some difference happened in New England 
about the way of raising the maintenance of the ministers, in regard that 
many CHURCHES proceeded therein rather by way of taxation, than by 
contribution. This new way of easement was offensive to some in the 
country. Amongst others, it was very grievous to one Briscoe, a tanner, 
of Watertown; for this man published a book against the way of mainte- 
nance, wherein himself, and those that were NO MEMBERS, were tazed to 
maintain the ministers of the place they belonged unto. He was con- 
vened before the court to answer for his reproachful speeches ; but for 
his arguments, they were not worth the answering; for he that shall 
deny the exerting of the civil power to provide for the comfortable sub- 
sistence of them that preach the Gospel, fuste potius erudiendus quam 
argumento.”’ pp. 21, 22. 


From this quotation our vindicator makes the following trium- 
phant, but illogical deduction. 


‘What was matter of inference from Winthrop’s account is here 
expressly recorded,—that the churches were authorized by “the cwwil 
power” to collect taxes of their members and others for the support of 


ministers; or, in other words, that they were parochial corporations.’ 
p- 22. 


This is what Hubbard does not say, and so far from its being a 
fair inference from what he does say, a prudent, careful, logical 


reasoner, would have made an inference diametrically opposite, 
as we shall now proceed to show, and this inference would have 
been the true one, as we shall demonstrably prove. ‘Ve sutor 
ultra crepidam,’ must be familiar to our vindicator of the rights 
of the churches, though he has neglected to avail himself of the 
salutary admonition. We have quoted his only plausible argument 
at full length, in order that we might make his refutation more 
complete. When an ignorant, or half informed man, undertakes 
to call in question the opinions of learned jurists, on legal questions, 
he should recollect that he is steering a bark amidst shoals and 
quicksands, without the benefit of a chart. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he has met with a most desolating shipwreck. 

First, then, it should have occurred to him from the two passa- 
ges quoted from Winthrop and Hubbard, that the practice of tax- 
ation by churches, even if it had existed, which it never did, was 
not general. Winthrop gently reproves it, and Hubbard admits 
that there were great dissensions. How then could our learned 
vindicator draw the bold inference ‘that the power must have 
been conferred by some provision or enactment of the General 
Court?’ Ifit had been so authorised, the practice would have 
been universal. So far for his logic. We make a few remarks 
for his instruction, should he ever again undertake the perilous 
task of writing on law subjects. 
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First, it is not certain, that when these historians, who were 
not law reporters, used the word ‘churches,’ they did not use 
them in the popular sense, meaning the religious societies. ‘Thus 
a man in writing the annals of 1828, might well say, ‘This year 
Trinity Church voted to pull down its old wooden edifice, and 
erect a splendid Gothic stone building on its site.’ 

Secondly, why did it not occur to the writer, that his authori- 
ties proved too much; that they proved the churches to have the 
power of taxation, and that, as this power has never been repeal- 
ed, they must have it now? 

Thirdly, did the writer never hear, that corporations may be 
dissolved in various ways, one of which is by neglect, or non usu? 
Now as his last citation to prove corporate acts on the part of 
churches, bears date in 1642, there has been a chasm, or lacune of 
evidence, of one hundred and eightysix years, so that this prescrip- 
tive right, which never existed, except in the writer’s own imagi- 
nation, is gone forever, and was gone in 1780, so that they were not 
then bodies politic, and capable of taking the benefit of the proviso. 

But lastly, we can set at entire rest this gentleman’s mind on 
this topic. Hubbard and Winthrop never intended to say that the 
ecclesiastical body, called a church, ever exercised this power. 
Having been from early life conversant with our early records, 
and knowing, that within one or two years after the landing of our 
ancestors, they carefully kept the civil and ecclesiastical power 
distinct, though they were too much influenced by the priesthood, 
we were satisfied that the vindicator wholly misunderstood Hub- 
bard and Winthrop. We therefore desired a learned friend to 
examine into the Watertown case, which 1s the only one cited by 
this writer. ‘The result is as follows. In the town records of 
Watertown, in 1642, the year cited, is the following entry. 

‘Ordered, that there shall be a rate made of £100, for to dis- 
charge these debts following.’ 

Then, after mentioning several debts, it mentions the following 
appropriations. 

‘To John Knolles, paster for 1 quarter—£10. 

‘'To George Phillips, paster for half a year due Jan. 1, £33. 6.8.’ 

Mr Phillips and Mr Knolles were then united in the work of 
the ministry in Watertown. 

To get rid of any pretence, that this might be a church meet- 
ing, we subjoin two other articles which put that question at rest. 
The record preceding the one above cited, is as follows ;— 
‘'These nine freemen chosen to order the town affairs for this year, 
to wit, Edward How, Thomas Mayhew, &c.’ and the very record 
which we have cited, begins thus ;—‘ Ordered that George Man- 
nings and Hugh Mason are appointed by the Towne to packe and 

sell leather according to the order of the Court.’ It will not be 
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pretended that these were ecclesiastical subjects. ‘To show, that 
the practice of taxing for the support of the ministers by the town 
was continued, we make the following extract from Watertown 
records. 

‘ At a general town meeting the 16(7), 1648, the towne grant- 
ed to Paster Knowles and Paster Sherman 120 pounds for the 
year following to be equally divided between them—the said sum 
to be raised by rate made by the seven men,’ i. e. Selectmen. 

This was ae years before towns were compelled by law, to 
support their ministers, and during the very period when our au- 
thor fancied that the churches exercised parochial power. We 
presume that we have disabused him of his error, and that here- 
after he will have more respect for men whose profession and du- 
ty it is to investigate our early history and laws.—We think we 
may now safely dismiss the question of the corporate character of 
our early churches. 

The.vindicator of the rights of the churches, however, was not 
more fortunate in alluding to the First Church in Boston. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop says, that when this church was about to erect a 
new edifice, there was much dispute, as usual, about its situation, 
but. it finally issued in erecting it on the site of the old one near 
the market ; that it cost one thousand pounds, and was paid for 
out of the weekly contributions. The whole history of this 
church, from its origin to this hour, fully confirms the opinions 
of the learned Judges in the Dedham case ; to wit, that churches 
were considered as necessarily associated with the parochial 
bodies of which they formed a part, and that property granted 
to them, was considered as granted, in trust, for the use and 
benefit of the whole society or congregation. 

First, as to the land on which the church was erected, it was 
the property of the inhabitants of the town, and held under their 
permission or grant. We need not prove this point, so familiar 
to every Suffolk lawyer. ‘The church itself was erected out of 
the weekly contributions ; that is, by the whole congregation. 
When the second edifice was burnt down, in 1711, it was re- 
built by subscription. So far, then, the whole congregation had 
an equal equitable interest in the property, and the subsequent 
events show that such. was the understanding both of the church 
and congregation. For one hundred years, the church arranged 
all ecclesiastical, and all prudential concerns; but in 1731, ninety- 
seven years since, it being thought proper to raise the ministers’ 
salaries, we find that a meeting of the church and congregation was 
called to consider that subject, and the celebrated Elisha Cooke, 
the popular leader of that day, and himself a church member, 
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submitted to this joint meeting, a resolution to increase the 
salaries, and to raise them by contribution. From that day 
till the year 1785, the affairs of that society were arranged in 
joint meeting of church and congregation, and what is still more 
curious, the church record book became the record book of 
church and congregation. Since 1785, the parish have kept 
a separate record, and the deacons and parish committee have 
disposed of the old church, have erected dwellinghouses and 
leased them, on land bought by the church for the use of its 
pastor, and have lately sold part of the same land for a school- 
house. Will it be said that this was usurpation, a disseizin of 
the church? We answer, No. It was the result of a convic- 
tion and knowledge that the property belonged to the whole 
religious society; and, at any rate, it proves that the First 
Church had ceased to act as a corporate body, if ever it so 
acted, which we deny, long before the Constitution of 1780, and 
could not, therefore, come within the disputed proviso.* 

We shall only refer to the history of the Brattle Street Church, 
and of the church in Summer Street, for the purpose of showing 
what was the spirit and understanding of the people of this 
State one hundred years ago. The Brattle Street society was 
formed by an association of respectable men, who bought the 
land and erected an edifice for public worship before they gath- 
ered their church. The same was true of the Summer Street 
society. There is no pretence that in either of these cases, the 
church had any title to the estate. There were many other 
societies of the same description in the Commonwealth, and the 
clause of the proviso in the Constitution referred to such ‘ re- 
ligious societies’ as were neither towns, parishes, nor precincts, 
and therefore it became necessary to define them as ‘ bodies 
politic or religious societies.’ The churehes associated with 
other legal, well recognised corporate bodies, such as towns, 
parishes, and precincts, never could have entered into the minds 
of such lawyers as composed the Convention of 1780, as bodies 
politic or religious societies. If such are the undoubted facts, 
proveable by authentic records, as to the origin and the views 
of our ancestors, in relation to the Boston churches, which from 
the commencement were erected and supported by subscrip- 
tions and weekly contributions of the whole congregation or wor- 
shipping members, how much stronger, how infinitely stronger, 
indeed, is the case of the country societies, who, unable, as the 
early historians ;say, and as we know them to have been, from 


* The Proprietors of the First Church are nov: applying for an act of incor- 
poration. 
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that day to the present, to erect churches and support teachers 
by voluntary contributions, have always, in all times, from 1642, 
when we prove it to be true in the case of Watertown, built 
churches and supported religious teachers by taxation voted in 
town meetings, or, after parishes were erected, in parish meetings? 

The author in question, criticising the opinions of the Supreme 
Court, says, that parishes were not held by law to support reli- 
gious teachers till 1652, and therefore infers that the church- 
es till that time supported them. ‘The consequence does not 
follow. ‘The towns voluntarily made grants of lands for paro- 
chial purposes, and laid taxes for the support of public worship, 
long before any act had passed compelling them so to do. On 
the same principle, many and most societies since the adoption 
of the Constitution, have permitted as an act of courtesy the 
churches to Jead in the election of religious teachers, without 
any fear that such an indulgence could ever be construed into 
the relinquishment of a constitutional right, which it was not in 
their power to surrender, though they might, pro hac vice, in the 
case in hand, yield it to the church on the ground of the anti- 
quity of the usage. 

We have now closed our argument on the ground of historical 
evidence, and we shall conclude the whole by a recapitulation 
of some points contained in our review of the Groton Result, to 


which no reply has been, and, as we believe, no reply ever will 
be made. 


First, the statute of 1754, incorporating, in certain cases, 
the minister and deacons, and in other cases the deacons only, 
is. conclusive proof that churches were not incorporated before. 
If they had been corporate bodies the act was wholly superflu- 
ous. ‘I'he pretence that the incorporation of the deacons was 
in truth the incorporation of the church, is too absurd to need 
refutation. Asa test, and a very simple one, of its absurdity, 
if the church, at a church meeting, should vote the sale of 
shares in a bank gfanted to the deacons, and give a convey- 
ance of them, the deacons would not be bound by such vote, 
and the conveyance would be utterly void. Therefore, the 
deacons, and not the church, were the corporation. 

Secondly, by the statute of 1800, the privileges of all 
churches which are associated with any town, parish, precinct, 
body politic, or religious society, are confirmed and established. 
This statute, it is pretended, confirms the rights of all churches 
to elect their teacher, on the ground, that they are bodies politic 
or religious societies. On this statute we remark, that its words 
confirm the opinion of the Court, that churches were necessarily 
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connected with corporate bodies, and were not so considered 
themselves ; that penalties were inflicted on all the corporate 
bodies therein mentioned for neglecting to elect and support 
religious teachers; that this clause clearly applied to towns, 
parishes, and precincts, and that it would be most unreasonable 
to subject them to such a penalty, when, by the construction 
given on the other side, they could not fulfil the condition. It 
is most absurd to say that both the parish and church of the 
same place were subject to this penalty, and yet that absurd 
consequence would follow from the principles set up by the 
vindicator of the right of the churches. 

Lastly, we remarked what we deemed to be conclusive ; 
that the statute of 1800 repealed all the previous laws existing on 
the subject. Of course, the statute of 1693, if it had not been 
destroyed by the proviso of the Constitution, fell by this law. 


We have now only to ask the pardon of our readers for 
dwelling so long on a work so replete with unfounded assertions, 
inconclusive reasoning, and breathing a spirit so revolting to 
every man who has the least pretensions to good breeding, cor- 
rect morals, or christian benevolence. Of this we areconvinced, 
and we have long felt it, that no good can possibly be done to 
any cause, by works of this character. ‘The divisions between 
the two parties of Congregationalists may be made more wide 
by them, and the hope of reconciliation, at least of christian 
fellowship and kindness, more desperate. But if the object of 
the writers be conviction to the minds of those who differ. from 
them, or the gaining over proselytes from the great mass who 
have never entered into the controversy, never were men more 
mistaken. Their defeat and disgrace is inevitable. ‘Touching 
the pretended object of this pamphlet, for its real purpose is very 
different from its ostensible one, the writer ought not to hope 
for success. There is not, probably, an Orthodox town in 
the State, that would vote that the church had corporate pow- 
ers, or ought to have a right to an absolute vote in the election 
of the minister or pastor. No; this is not the object. It is 
only one of the thousand efforts which are now making, to excite 
a theological or religious enthusiasm, and by its means to restore 
a tyranny over the minds of laymen, the loss of which to priests 
of certain sects of Pharisaical pretensions, is as galling as the 
simple doctrines of the despised teacher of Nazareth were to the 
high priests and scribes of Jerusalem. | 

VOL. V.—NO. VI. 66 
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Arr XII[.—1. The Future Punishment a Infants not a Doe- 
trine of Calvinism; 2. The Future Punishment of Infants 
never a Doctrine of the Calvinistic Churches; 3. On the 
Future State of Infants ;—three Letters addressed ‘ To the 
Editor of the Christian Examiner, and published in ‘ The 
Sprit of the Pilgrims’ for January, February, and March. 
By the Rev. Lyman Beecuer, D. D. Boston. Pierce & 
Williams. 1828. 8vo. pp. 43. 
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Tue next of our authorities noticed by Dr Beecher, is Bel- 
lamy, the friend and disciple of Edwards, recommended by 
him, as we have already remarked, as ‘ manifesting the mutual 
dependence of the various parts of the true scheme of religion,’ 
and by Drs Miller, Morse, Griffin, Woods, Mr Stuart, &c. &c., for 
similar reasons. But what a wonderful sameness of sentiment is 
manifested on this subject, not only by all Calvinists we have quot- 
ed, except two, but by all Calvinists whatever, from the time of the 
founder of the sect to the present hour. With the two excep- 
tions we shall soon notice, they all, to a man, believe just as 
Dr Beecher believes, and just as much as he believes, and no 
more—a coincidence unexampled in the history, we will not say 
of sectarists, but of man. How easy, too, is the task which our 
author seems to think is all he has to perform in this contro- 
versy! With our reasoning, though he admits it to be ‘an 
attempt to reason for the edification of readers who are blessed 
with common sense,’ he appears to think he has nothing to do. 
He therefore transcribes our quotations, or rather such parts of 
them as are not fully to our purpose, and if the doctrine of infant 
damnation is not contained in them in so many words, his work he 
considers done. ‘Thus in the case of Bellamy, as in that of 
Turretin, he copies most, but not all, of what we cited from 
that writer, and then tells us, what we very well knew before, 
that ‘he nowhere, in these quotations, expresses the opinion that 
infants are lost,’ taking no notice of what he must have known 
we principally relied upon to prove that the doctrine is evidently 
and undeniably implied in those and the omitted quotations 
taken together, though that would be as decisive of Bellamy’s 
belief on the subject, as his most direct assertion could be. 
Of the three firsi passages from this writer, one, as we said, 
was quoted, ‘principally because it was short, and because it 
was so striking,’ and the other two we adduced for the pur- 
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pose of proving just what Dr Beecher admits them to prove, 
and no more ; viz. 


‘1. That infants, to use his own words, ‘as the subjects of original 
sin, are depraved, born spiritually dead. 

‘2. That if they should die, and go into eternity with this depraved na- 
ture, they could not be admitted to heaven, and would be wicked and 
miserable,’ p. 91. 


It was from the succeeding quotations that we inferred Bella- 
my’s belief in the actual damnation of infants, as was evident 
from the manner in which we introduced and commented upon 
them, which was thus ;— 


‘This being the case, he anticipates and states the objection; “ But if 
mankind are thus, by nature, children of wrath in a state of being worse 
than not to be, and, even after all that Christ has done, are in themselves 
thus utterly undone, how can men liave the heart to propagate their kind ?” 


‘As to godly parents, they have such a spirit of love to God, and resignation 
to his will, and such an approbation of his dispensations towards mankind, and such 
a liking to his whole scheme of government, that they are content that God 
should govern the world as he does; and that he should have subjects to govern ; 
and that themselves and their posterity should be under him, and at his disposal. 
Nor are they without hopes of mercy for their children, from sovereign grace 
through Christ, while they do, through him, devote and give them up to God, 
and bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. And thus they 
quiet themselves as to their souls.’ * 


‘The meaning of the writer evidently is, that if children are baptized 
and BROUGHT UP in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, there are 
some hopes of mercy for them; godly parents may be “ not without hopes.” 
As respects other children, the children of such who are not godly parents, 
and especially those children who die as infants, Bellamy suggests none 
whatever. He does not intimate a possibility that they may escape ever- 
lasting torments,’ + 


Now Dr Beecher takes no notice whatever of the ques- 
tion in reply to which this passage from Bellamy was written, 
though we placed it distinctly before him, and though it has so 
important and so decisive a bearing upon the point at issue. 
We admit that the writer, ‘ does not say, that there is no hope 
for the children of believers who die in infancy ;’ and that he 
‘does not say, that there is no hope for the children of unbe- 
lievers dying in infancy, or that they are sent to hell.’ But 
neither does he say, that for such children there is hope, or that 
they will not be sent to hell; and his not saying so in his cir- 
cumstances, is to our minds irresistible evidence that, in 
consistency with his Calvinistic convictions, he could not 
say so, and that, if he had said anything upon the subject, he 
must have expressed it as his opinion that at least the infants of 


* Bellamy’s Works, vel. i. p. 336. t Christian Examiner, vol. iv. p. 445. 
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ungodly men will be damned. He answers the question, ‘ How 
can men have the heart to propagate their kind?’ in a wa 
which shows that the objection he had in his mind, was, that 
they might thus be the means of bringing into existence beings 
who would inevitably perish everlastingly. It would have gone 
far to remove this objection had he said that all such children as 
die in infancy, will be saved; and he has shown that he would 
have made this reply if he could, by adopting it in relation to the 
children of ‘ godly persons,’ though even for.them he did not dare 
to open the doors of salvation wider than to assure us that such are 
‘not without hopes.’ But of ‘ carnal men,’ as he calls them be- 
low, he remarks, that ‘ as soon as ever they enter into the eternal 
world, and see how things really are,’ they ‘ will no doubt wish 
themselves to be from under God’s government and hate, that he 
should ever have any thing of thew’s to govern.’ Now the 
‘ things of theirs,’ of which Bellamy is speaking, are their chil- 
dren, infants not excepted. But if in the ‘ eternal world,’ these 
‘carnal men’ see their children, not in a state of misery, but of 
happiness, what in God’s mode of governing them can they 
possibly ‘ hate?’ 

But lest Dr Beecher should tell us that Bellamy, in the pas- 
sage just noticed, was speaking only of such children as grow 
up, and has ‘said’ nothing of infants, as such, we quoted still 
another passage, against which no such cavil could be raised. 


‘It was at God’s sovereign election,—to give every child of Adam born 
in a christian land, opportunity, by living, to hear the glad tidings, or only 
to grant this to some, while others die wn infancy, and never hear. Those 
who die in infancy, may as justly be held under law in the next world, as 
those that live may in this. God is under no more obligations to save 
those that gie, than he is to save those that live ; to grant the regenerating 
influences of his spirit to them, than he is to these. 7. 


Now here Bellamy does ‘ say ’ ee about infants, and 
puts those of them who die in infancy upon the very same foot- 
ing with such as live and grow up. ‘This is all we ask. Both 
election and reprobation, must, upon all acknowledged princi- 
ples of Calvinism, take place among them as well as among 
others. All who contend that infants dying in infancy will be 
saved, or even that it is uncertain what will become of them, do, 
and must, make a distinction between them and the rest of 
mankind. Dr Beecher must himself do so, though in direct 
opposition to an unquestionably genuine and essential doctrine of 
Calvinism, which teaches that God’s election is particular, per- 
sonal, and unconditional, having respect to individuals, not to na- 
tions or classes. But Bellamy, it seems, was content with his 


* Bellamy’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 369, 370. 
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system as Calvin and Edwards had expounded it, though with 
the former he must ‘ precipitate into eternal death harmless babes 
torn from their mothers’ breasts,’ or with the latter, ‘ conceive 
of poor little infants suffering eternal misery for Adam’s sin.’ * 

The only other names introduced into the article to which Dr 
Beecher’s Letters were written in reply, were those of Gale, 
Boston, Twiss, and Gill. The citation from Boston, probably 
because it was short, pointed, and to the purpose, Dr Beecher 
has seen fit 10 pass over in silence. Yet Boston is one of the 
most popular of all the expositors of Calvinism, and not only a 
wholly unobjectionable, but a very important authority. 

Gale was not quoted as holding the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion, as the explicitness with which we stated the purpose for 
which he was quoted, compels us to believe Dr Beecher must 
himself have well known, though he is at no small pains to give 
his readers an impression to the contrary. We quoted him as 
maintaining the same principles in regard to God’s absolute jus- 
tice as were maintained by Twiss, and for nothing else. Our 
language was as follows ;— 


‘The principles maintained by Twiss, in the passage quoted from him 
in respect to God’s justice, and its consistency with his character to inflict 
eternal torments upon an innocent being whom he has created, exclude 
still more strongly any ground upon which an exception can be made in 
favor of infants, thoroughly depraved as they are, with original sin, so as 


* After his summary of what is taught in our citations from Bellamy, our au- 
thor remarks as follows ;—* He [Bellamy] nowhere, in these quotations, expresses 
the opinion that infants are lost; for we have shewn it to have been the common 
opinion of the Reformers, so happily expressed by Dickinson, the cotemporary 
of Bellamy, that some infants are elected certainly ; viz. the children of believers, 
dying in infancy. Yet there is no “ evidence from Scripture or the nature of 
things, that any of these [infants] will eternally perish. All those that die in in- 
fancy may, for aught we know, belong to the election of grace, and be predesti- 
nated to the adoption of children.” ’—There, we should be glad to have ‘ turned 
into syllogisms’ reasoning like that. ‘We have shewn it to have been the 
common opinion of the Reformers, so happily expressed by Dickinson, the co- 
temporary of Bellamy, that some infants are elected certainly; and there is no 
evidence from Scripture or the nature of things that any of these [infants] will 
eternally perish.’ Therefore, irresistibly argues Dr Beecher, ‘he [Bellamy] 
nowhere, in these quotations, expresses 4he opinion that infants are lost!’ We 
have here the major and conclusion, it is true. Where the connecting proposi- 
tion is to be found, we are utterly at a loss to determine. Besides, where has 
Bellamy ‘ expressed’ the opinion ‘so happily expressed by Dickinson?’ Not in 
our quotations, most certainly ; yet, says our author, those quotations are nothing 
to our purpose, because they do not ‘ express the opinion that infants are lost,’ 
though he seems to think them abundautly to his purpose when what he says 
they teach is just as much a matter of inference as that which we contend they 
teach! For ‘ the edification’ of what kind of ‘ readers’ did Dr Beecher ‘ attempt 
to reason’ here? The truth is, with all his parade of ‘ premises,’ ‘ conclusions,’ 
* syllogisms,’ ‘ skill in logic,’ &c. &c., Dr Beecher is decidedly among the least 
accurate of all reasoners and writers, we recollect to have met with. Instances 
of false argument almost as gross as that we have just exposed, are to be found on 
almost any page of the Letters before us. 
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to afford any hope that their lot may be better than that of the rest of 
their species. But these are the principles of Calvin, and have been as 
broadly maintained by some of the most distinguished among his follow- 
ers as they are by Twiss. They seem indeed to be coneubial to the sys- 
tem. The learned Theophilus Gale, the author of a book once very fa- 
mous, the Court of the Gentiles, says ; 


‘« So great is the Majestie of God, and so Absolute his Dominion, as that he is 
obnoxious to no Laws, Obligations, or Ties from his Creature: this Absolute jus- 
tice or Dominion regards not any qualities or condition of its object; but God can 
by virtue hereof inflict the highest torments on his innocent Creature, and ex- 
empt from punishment the most nocent. By this Absolute Justice and Dominion 
God can inflict the greatest torments, even of Hel itself, on the most innocent 
Creature.” ’ * 


Such are the words of Theophilus Gale. But Dr Beecher 
thinks he could not have meant as he said, and that in his case, 
as in that of Calvin, ‘the memory of the illustrious dead has 
been blackened with calumny.’ For, says he— 


‘Having perceived the mistakes of the reviewer in translation,’ [absque 
remedio is the unlucky phrase to which our author alludes] ‘ we thought it 
due to the memory of a “learned” and good man, “ the author of a book 
once very famous,” to examine whether the extract gave us, not the 
“truth” only, but “the whole truth.” On turning to Gale, our astonish- 
ment was never surpassed.’ pp. 93, 94. 


And what was it that so ‘ surpassingly astonished ’ our learned 
author? Why, ‘in the first place, his [Gale’s] views of what 
he calls absolute justice are not fully explained by the reviewer.’ 
But what was there astonishing in that? Had not Dr Beecher 
already shown ‘ with what limited knowledge of his subject, and 
with what unauthorised confidence, he [the reviewer] had spoken 
of the sentiments of Calvin,’ and ought it to have filled him 
with wonder that he should have committed a blunder with respect 
to the sentiments of any other writer? But Gale’s views of 
absolute justice are not fully explained by the reviewer, and Dr 
Beecher is ‘ astonished ;’ and under the influence, doubtless, of 
this bewilderment, he gives us Gale’s account of ‘ ordinate jus- 
tice,’ which is quite a different thing, and with which the reviewer 
did not profess to have anything to do—and that too, accom- 
panied with an explanation of God’s ‘ absolute justice,’ quite as 
revolting as any the most offensive interpretation which can be put 
upon Gale’s language in the passage we quoted. ‘Truly his 
astonishment must have been great. ‘ By his absolute justice 
and dominion, God,’ says Gale, in his own words, and according 
to the reviewer, ‘can inflict the greatest torments, even of hell 
itself, on the most innocent creature.’ And, asserts Gale, ac- 
cording to Dr Beecher, ‘all whom God creates may be dealt 
with, in respect to happiness or misery, for the general good, 


* Christian Examiner, vol. iv. p. 441.—Court of the Gentiles, Part IV. Book II. 
Chap. vi. § 1. 
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without any reference to character.’ Surely, ‘the reviewer,’ 
Dr Beecher himself being judge, did ‘indeed misrepresent 
Gale as flagrantly as Professor Norton mistranslated Calvin; 
the one rendering Calvin’s Latin according to Calvin’s French, 
and the other interpreting Gale’s English according to the obvious 
meaning of Gale’s words. Between that justice which ‘can 
inflict the greatest torments, even of hell itself, on the most inno- 
cent creature,’ and that justice which ‘may deal with God’s 
creatures, in respect to happiness and misery, without any 
reference to churacter, we too shall be ‘ astonished’ when we 
discover the difference. But Dr Beecher proceeds ;— 


*In view of this exhibition, I remark, 

‘That the reviewer has misrepresented Gale as flagrantly as Professor 
Norton has mistranslated Calvin. He has quoted his ideas of absolute 
justice in a manner so insulated and unexplained, as makes his unqualified 
language more alarming and offensive than his real meaning. He has 
also given Gale’s ideas of absolute justice in such a manner as implies 
that it is the rule by which God actually administers his moral government. 
And he has produced the glaring passage to prove the doctrine of infant 
damnation; when, from the whole connexion, it is perfectly manifest, that 
Gale had, in his own mind, no reference to that subject whatever.’ 

pp. 94, 95. 


Passing over the ‘ flagrant mistranslation’ of absque remedio, to 
which Dr Beecher so often attracts the attention of his readers, 
we remark, that, except perhaps in the last clause, there is not a 
word of truth in this whole extract. That Gale may have had 
no reference to the damnation of infants in the ‘ glaring passage ” 
we quoted, is admitted. But that we produced that passage for 
the purpose Dr Beecher alleges, we again deny. Nor did we 
give Gale’s ideas of absolute justice as if that kind of justice 
were the rule of God’s moral government, though Dr Beecher 
may yet be ‘ astonished’ to find, that, in the most signal act of 
that government, Gale himself represents the Deity as adminis- 
tering punishment according to the very ‘ideas’ which Dr Beecher 
thinks so ‘alarming and offensive.’ Neither, again, is Gale’s 
unqualified language different in any respect from his real mean- 
ing. The extract gives his views clearly and correctly, and no 
more. We defy any one to show from the context that his 
language requires any qualification whatever. ‘The principles he 
was laying down had been maintained as broadly by thousands 
before, and so they have been since—a fact of which no one at 
all ‘ conversant with the most approved Calvinistic writers’ need 
be informed. Gale therefore had no occasion to ‘ explain’ or 
‘ qualify’ his words, either because what he was saying might 
be ‘alarming and offensive,’ or because it was novel, difficult to 
be understood, or in danger of passing for more than he intended. 
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Still, Dr Beecher’s ‘astonishment’ at our mode of citing 
this author, ‘was never surpassed.’ But we should not be 
astonished at all, if a bold, half informed dealer in hap-hazard 
assertions, who ‘does not stand about trifles,’ should commit 
himself as grosely as Dr Beecher has done on this subject. 
Even his hitherto ‘ unsurpassed astonishment’ must, we think, be 
exceeded, when we inform him, that in the very paragraph from 
which we quoted the ‘ alarming and offensive’ passage in ques- 
tion, Gale writes thus ;— 


‘There is no justice properly so termed in respect of the Creatures, 
whereby God stands obliged to them, antecedent to the constitution of his 
own Wil. Nothing more unjust than to deny unto God an absolute Do- 
minion to dispose of the Creature made by him as it pleaseth him. And 
that Gop pip de facto INFLICT THE HIGHEST TORMENTS ON AN INNO- 


CENT PURE SPOTLESS CREATURE, EVEN THE HUMAN NaTURE OF HIS 
own Son is most evident.’ * 


Now ‘in view of this exhibition,’ we would inquire whether 
the ‘accredited organ’ of any party ever brought himself into 
a predicament more awkward than that in which our author 
now stands. Here is a doctrine which lies at the foundation of 
his whgle system, and he not only pronounces it ‘ alarming and 
offensive,’ but is exceedingly shocked, or rather ‘ surpassingly 
astonished,’ that a plain statement of a leading principle involved 
in it, should be so cited as to imply a belief that the author of 
that statement was in earnest when he wrote ‘the glaring passage ” 
which contains it! From a Unitarian, who looks with horror 
upon the light in which the Calvinistic doctrine of atonement 
puts the character of God, language like this might have been 
expected. But we confess we were not prepared to hear it from 
the lips of Dr Beecher, an Orthodox man and a Calvinist. 
From him we should have looked for a panegyric rather than a 
satire upon the glorious ‘scheme of redemption.’ He was 
taken at unawares we admit. But this only the more strongly 
confirms what we have always maintained in regard to Calvin- 
istic views of the character of God; viz. that they are utterly 
revolting to all the better principles of our nature, and, to an 
unprejudiced mind, carry their own refutation with them. Our 
author was in a state of astonishment—a state which does not 
afford the best of opportunities for the heart to hold close coun- 
cil with the head, and he therefore uttered the honest language 
of his feelings before he had considered how completely at war 
it was with the language of his system ; and his testimony is a thou- 
sand times the more valuable for its very undesignedness. We 


* Court of the Gentiles, Part IV. B. II. chap. vi. §1. 
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might enlarge upon this topic, but it is high time to return to our 
subject. 

For the vindication, and, as we think, the thorough vindica- 
tion of our original article, it only remains for us to notice Dr 
Beecher’s objections to the authorities of Drs Twiss and Gill, 
whose language is too direct and explicit to be evaded, even 
by our author’s acknowledged adroitness at starting and man- 
aging a sophism. These writers, he is constrained to admit, do 
teach the ‘monstrous doctrine, that infants are damned.’ But 
as to Twiss, ‘though held in high estimation in his day,’ and 
though Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
he ‘ belonged to the class of Calvinists denominated Supralapsa- 
rian,’ and Dr Beecher, it seems, ‘never heard him referred to, 
as authority in any case, by his theolgical instructer.” Dr Dwight, 
however, the ‘ theological instructer’ referred to, was unquestion- 
ably possessed of some theological learning. He, therefore, 
would have no more thought of disputing whether the doctrine of 
infant damnation had been held by approved Calvinistic writers, 
than of making it a question whether the Roman Catholics ever 
believed in the real presence of Christ, or the spiritual suprema- 
cy of the pope; and as to authority for it, he probably would 
have considered one Calvinist as good an authority as another, 
it being a ‘matter of perfect notoriety’ that Calvinists of all ages 
and of almost all descriptions, have believed and enforced it. 

Neither is the value of 'Twiss’s testimony at all diminished by 
the fact that he was a Supralapsarian. The ‘monstrous doctrine’ 
in question is no more a consequence of Supralapsarianism than of 
Sublapsarianism. These modifications of Calvinism relate solely 
to the dispute as to what was the object of predestination in the 
Divine Mind. They do not differ at all in respect to the dis- 
tinction of mankind into elect and non-elect, or in regard to the 
principles upon which that distinction is made. Accordingly the 
- doctrine of infant damnation has been held by Calvinists of both 

parties, as our quotations abundantly show. If Doctor Twiss 
was a Supralapsarian, Turretin, Boston, Watts, Edwards, and 
Bellamy, were Sublapsarians. The truth is that the attempt 
Dr Beecher now makes to disparage Twiss’s authority, is only 
one of the miserable shifts to which he is driven by his reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the error of which he has been so plainly 
convicted. Asa witness in this case Twiss is wholly unexcep- 
tionable. There is not a name upon the list of English contro- 
versialists of his day, which stands higher. One of the most 
distinguished of the champions of his party in their contests with 


the Arminians, there is hardly a respectable writer of that party 
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since his day, who has noticed him or his labors without com- 
mendation. 

Equally lame are our author’s objections to Dr Gill, with 
whom the chief fault he can find, is, that he was a Baptist, and 
that he ‘leaned towards Antinomianism.’ Still, we reply that 
Gill was a Calvinist, and in all essential respects a fair represen- 
tative of the Calvinistic body. His believing in the necessity of 
immersion, implies no unsoundness of faith as to any one of the 
five points of his system, and if ‘ the tendency and actual influ- 
ence of some of his opinions upon the churches of his denomi- 
nation,’ have been ‘ deprecated,’ we should be glad to be inform- 
ed whether it was not chiefly because of their too strictly Cal- 
vinistic character. His Commentary, from which we quoted, 
was certainly most highly commended by some twenty of the 
most distinguished members of his denomination, in this country, 
and by none more highly than by the very gentleman, who, as 
we are now told, ‘ deprecates the influence of some of his opin- 
ions.’ * With all his objections to Gillas a Baptist, however, our 
author can speak very smoothly and complaisantly of ‘ his Rev. 
Brother, of the Baptist denomination,’ when it happens to suit 
his purpose to do so. But why the Rev. Daniel Sharp should 
be a good witness for Dr Beecher, and Gill be an inadmissible 
one for us, because he belongs to the same class of Christians, 
we need our author’s ‘skill in logic’ to discover. ‘Till we are 
possessed of it, however, we shall still claim the right to insist 
on his authority in support of our charge against Calvinism and 
Calvinistic writers. 

Having thus shown that every author we have quoted was really 
a believer in infant damnation, and that the only two whose au- 
thority in the case Dr Beecher disputes, are unexceptionable wit- 
nesses, we might here safely consider the whole controversy. at an 
end. But Dr Beecher, in his reply, has not contented himself 
with ‘showing that our proofs were nugatory,’ and we are there- 
fore compelled to tax the patience of our readers for a few 
pages more. 

After quoting a passage from President Dickinson of Princeton, 
who says, that ‘he does not know that the scripture anywhere 
assures us that infants shall all be saved,’ and that ‘there is not, that 
he knows of, any evidence, from scripture or the nature of things, 
that any of these will eternally perish,’ and that ‘ it therefore con- 
cerns us, without any bold and presumptuous conclusions, to leave 
them in the hands of God,’ Dr Beecher remarks ;— 


*¢ Although I do not entirely agree with Dr Gill in every sentiment, yet I think 


his Exposition by far the best of any extant in the English language!’ Dr 
Baldwin. 
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‘In the same manner, according to Van Mastricht, the Reformers decid- 
ed. Therefore he says “they (the reformers) thought certain infants 
might be exposed to reyrobation, as they were exposed to (or the subjects 
of) original sin, Rom. vy. 12, 14, as being unsanctified and impure, 1 Cor. 
vil. 14, and placed withoui the covenant of grace, Gen. xvil. 7, 8. Acts xi. 
39. Inthe mean time, concerning the infants of the faithful, because 
they are called pure, 1 Cor. vii. 14, likewise in covenant, Acis, xi. 39. 
compared with Gen. xvii. 7, because also they are held as being parts of 
their parents, they judged more favorably. But the infants of unbelievers, 
because the scriptures determine nothing clearly on the subject, they 
supposed were to be left to the divine discretion.’ p. 50. 


This passage from Van Mastricht Dr Beecher considers a very 
important, if not a triumphant one. He refers to it again and 
again, and at every successive time apparently with increased 
satisfaction. No men make a greater figure in his pages than 
these Reformers. But the truth is, that neither did Van Mastricht 
have any such personages in view, nor does the passage quoted 
from him teach what Dr Beecher supposes. In the first place, 
Van Mastricht was not speaking of the Reformers. Reformat is 
the word in the original, and what schoolboy would not blush to 
make Reformers of that? From the context it appears that he 
uses this word, sometimes to distinguish the Protestants in general, 
from the Catholics and heretics, and at others to distinguish a 
certain class of Protestants, namely, the Calvinists, from the 
Lutherans. It is in the latter acceptation it should be taken in 
the passage before us. It is the Calvinists of whom Van Mastricht 
is here speaking under the appellation of Reformati, or the Re- 
formed, as any one, even Dr Beecher himself, may satisfy himself 
by examining the original. Nor, in the second place, does this 
writer say of the Calvinists what Dr Beecher supposes, but, on 
the contrary, he declares just what we have always maintained, 
namely, that they are believers in actual infant damnation. His 
words, literally translated, are, ‘They [the Reformed, as distin- 
guished from the Lutherans, that is, the Calvinists] think that 
some infants may be obnoxious to reprobation, as obnoxious to 
original sin,’ &c. There is nothing to indicate that the word 
‘obnoxious,’ is not to be taken in the same sense in both clauses 
of the sentence, and Dr Beecher himself very properly takes it in 
the latter clause to mean, that infants are not only ‘ exposed to,’ 
but the actual ‘subjects of,’ original sin, which no Calvinist ever 
doubted. ‘This, we contend, is also the meaning of the word in 
the first clause ; so that what Van Mastricht really asserts, is, that 
the Calvinists think that ‘some infants are the subjects of reproba- 
tion, the same as they are the subjects of original sin.’ If this was 
not his meaning, not only is the passage unfaithful to the truth of 
history, but the author contradicts himself. For, in answer to the 
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question, ‘Whether original sin deserves only the punishment of 
loss,’ he gives, in another place, first the opinions of the Pelagians 
and Socinians, next of the Catholics, and then, with a particular 
view to the case of infants, adds ;— 


‘ Reformati, the Reformed, think the punishment of sense inseparable 
from the punishment of loss, and therefore adjudge to it, [original sin,} not 
only the punishment of loss, but of sense.’ 


He proceeds to assign several reasons for this, of which the 
sixth is as follows ;— 


‘Because the limbus infantum is nothing but an idle figment of the 
human brain, having no evidence either in reason or scripture. -—But the 
Papists in vain endeavour to prove their doctrine, 1. From the milder 
punishment of infants, on account of their not being guilty of actual sin, 


when it is manifest, from Luc. xii. 47, that there are degrees of the pun- 
ishment of sense.’ * 


Van Mastricht, then, instead of supporting the positions of our 
author, is directly opposed to them, and is an important authority 
for our own views of this subject, Dr Beecher himself being judge. 
Still, there were such men as the Reformers, and they had their 
opinions as to the future state of infants, though Van Mastricht, in 
Dr Beecher’s favorite quotation, refers to neither the one nor the 
other. We promised, it is true, to speak fully on this subject, but 
our limits warn us to forbear. When the ‘ Reformers’ are men- 
tioned, the names that instantly occur are those of Luther, Malanc- 
thon, Zuingle, Calvin. Calvin, as we have seen, believed in infant 
damnation, and thought Servetus ought to be burnt for not believing 
it. Melancthon and Luther,+ if we may believe the symbolical books 
of their church, which they had a chief hand in preparing, thought 
baptism necessary to salvation, and of course that such infants as die 
without it, must go tohell; and Zuingle, as is well known, was, on 
the article of original sin, a heretic. ‘This is all we can now say 
of the Reformers, of whom Dr Beecher has said so much and 
so unadvisedly. 

Though not, in the common acceptation of the word, ‘a Re- 
former,’ there is hardly a commentator of the age of Calvin, 
who is quoted oftener or with more respect than Zanchius. At 
the Synod of Dort especially, as we shall hereafter see, he was 
in high repute, and even during the heat of the controversy with 
the Arminian Methodists in the last century, the Rev. Augustus 


* Van Mastricht, Theoretico-Pract. Theolog. Lib. iv. cap. ii-sec. 20. 
t *Gregorius Ariminensis, Driedo, Luther, Melancthon, and Tilmanus Heshu- 
sius, are fallen into the worst of St Austin’s opinion, and sentence poor infants to 


the flames of hell for original sin, if they die before baptism.’—Jeremy Taylor, 
vol. ix. p. 91. Heber’s Edit. 
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Toplady, the coarse champion of Orthodoxy against the Wes- 
leyans, thought his treatise on predestination worthy of an English 
dress, and fit to enlighten the English public on that cardinal 
point of Calvinism. Yet Zanchius, in opposition to the same 
Catholic writer with whom we have already seen Calvin disput 
ing, writes thus ;— 


‘Says Pighius ; “Infants are without actual sin. Therefore, although 
exiles from the kingdom of heaven, they will not be damned, nor receive 
any punishment of sense, except those of them who in the course of nature 
sin, either in their external or internal senses [nisi etiam quit sensibus in- 
ternis vel externis naturaliter peccant.|” 

‘I answer. They are nevertheless wicked, and being born adapted 
to siN, ARE THEREFORE JUSTLY DAMNED, although they have not yet 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. For as temporal 
death came upon them on account of original sin, so pip ALso ETER- 
wax; for God threatened both when he said; “In dying you shall 
die.” Even young serpents and the whelps of wolves, who cannot as yet 
harm anybody, are put to death, and with justice. How so? Because 
they are of such a nature, that they easily can do harm. Therefore even 
INFANTS ARE DESERVEDLY DAMNED, on account of the nature they have, 
to wit, a wicked nature and repugnant to the law of God.’ * 


The analogy here presented between infants, and young ser- 
pents, Xc., is a favorite one with Calvinistic writers, as will be 
seen by quotations to be produced hereafter. We have already 
remarked that Calvin’s doctrine on the future state of infants, 
was approved by the Genevan Company of Pastors with whom 
he was associated. His successor was Theodore Beza, in whose 
exposition of the doctrine of Predestination we find the following 
passage. 


‘Some,’ he says, ‘are born out of the church, and so remain, to whom 
God vouchsafes nothing of that call which is necessary to salvation, that 
is, nothing of a revelation of his gratuitous covenant, and they are 
THEREFORE NECESSARILY PLACED BEYOND THE HOPE OF SALVATION, 
since faith comes by hearing, and without faith it is impossible for any one 
to please God. Nevertheless they are inexcusable, so far as relates to the 
execution of the divine decree, partly because all are born children -of 
God’s wrath, not of the promise, Ephes. ii. 3., partly because all adults, 
without Christ [or who are not Christians] are found guilty, &c. &c.* 


If this passage leaves any doubt upon the mind of the reader 
that Beza here consigns all heathen infants to the torments of hell, 
it will be effectually resolved by what follows. 


‘The grace of believing is not truly said to be offered to all men, unless 


* Op. Theol. D. Hieron. Zanchii. Tom. IV. Lib. I. De Peccat. Orig. cap. iv. 
thes. v. 

*De Predestinationis Doct. et vero Usu. Tract. absolutissima, ex Th. Beze 
Prelectt. in nonum Epist. ad Rom. Cap. pp. 58, 59, Ed. Gen. 1582. 
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perchance we dream that the grace of faith is, in some internal and extraor- 
dinary way, infused into the many rnrants that die in all parts of the 
earth, as well as into the myriads of adults who leave this life before they 
have heard anything of Christ—a poragg,’ he adds, ‘which needs no refu- 
tation.’* 


Heathens and infidels, then, are by Beza, as well as by Dr 
Emmons, ‘ turned into hell,’ and that too with an express caution, 
on the part of the former writer, against any merciful exception in 
regard to their infants. 

But we must return to our author, who, in his second letter, 
says ;— 


‘It might suffice,—in order to repel the charge, to show that his [the 
reyiewer’s| proofs are nugatory. But as Calvinism has so long been mis- 
represented on this point, and the memory of the illustrious dead blackened 
with calumny, I choose to take a wider range, and show, that in every age, 
the most authentic documents stamp falsehood upon the charge so long 
repeated, that Calvinists believe and teach the damnation of infants ;—that 
it is made and propagated, not only without evidence, but against evi- 
dence ; and is, probably, an instance unparalleled, of a slander so long 
sustained in the face of indubitable evidence to the contrary.’ p. 78. 


Strong language this, and strong in proof should he be, who 
presumes to utter it. How far Dr Beecher is justified in using 
it let us now examine. 

The first thing our author meets with in his ‘ wider range,’ is 
the ‘ Harmony of Confessions,—‘ concerning which,’ remarks 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘1 shall say this, that, in this article [of original 
sin],the Harmony makes as good music as bells ringing back- 
wards; and they agree, especially when they come to be expli- 
cated and untwisted into their minute and explicit meanings, as 
much as Lutheran and Calvinist, as Papist and Protestant, as 
Thomas and Scotus, as Remonstrant and Dordrechtan, that is, 
as much as pro and con, or but a very little more.’t Dr 
Beecher introduces his citations from this excellent authority 
for deciding a point in ecclesiastical history, thus ;— 


‘ That the Calvinistic creeds from the Reformation to this day teach no 
such doctrine as that infants are damned, is a matter of perfect notoriety. 
I do not believe the reviewer can find a Calvinistic creed, the work of any 
age, which teaches the doctrine of infant damnation, or any doctrine 
which either directly or remotely implies it. I have before me, A Harmony 
OF THE CONFESSIONS OF THE FAITH OF THE CHRISTIAN AND REFORM- 
ED CHURCHES, WHICH PURELY PROFESS THE HOLY DOCTRINE OF THE 
GosPEL, IN ALL THE CHIEF KINGDOMS, NATIONS, AND PROVINCES OF 
EUROPE ; and though it does not belong to me to prove a negative, I volun- 
teer to do so, that the Christian public may see the documents for them- 
selves, and know that they teach no such thing as the doctrine of infant 
damnation.’—pp. 78, 79. 


* Beza, De Predert. p. 18. t Works, vol. ix. p. 374. 
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But what if the reviewer should not succeed in finding a creed 
expressly to his purpose? Would the doctrine that infants are 
damned be the less a doctrine of Calvinism for that? Nobody 
ever contended that it is a leading doctrine of any creed, and in 
drawing up creeds and confessions, it is the leading doctrines on- 
ly that we ought to expect. Infant damnation is a mere conse- 
quence of the Calvinistic notions of predestination and original 
sin, and is by no means so prominent a feature of the system as 
to be looked for in Calvinistic formularies, though we hope to 
show, that, against expectation, it is still to be found there. We 
have no time to follow Dr Beecher in ‘ his wider range,’ through 
some nine or ten of the Protestant Confessions, and shall there- 
fore confine our attention to the Augsburg Confession, the Eng- 
lish Church, the Synod of Dort, and the Westminster As- 
sembly, trusting that if we can show the ‘ monstrous doctrine ’ 
in these, Dr Beecher himself will be satisfied. ‘The first of 
them is thus introduced to our notice by our learned and very 
accurate author. 


‘Tue Conression or AucssurG, is Lutheran, and, though stronger 
than any Calvinistic confession, does not teach that infants are damned ; for 
the Lutheran church, though their symbol remains, hold to the doctrine 
that infants are saved, with more decision probably, than any other. 

‘ The article on original sin is, “ All that come into the world are through 
Adam’s fall, subject to God’s wrath, and eternal death.” (By “subject” is 
to ba understood, liable to, exposed to; otherwise, they would be made to 
teach the damnation of all men.) “ This original blot is sin indeed, con- 
demning and bringing eternal death even now also upon them which are 
not born again by baptism, and the Holy Ghost.” This respects adults as 
well as infants, and asserts the necessity of regeneration, in consequence 
of original sin, in respect to both adults and infants; but no more decides 
that infants dying in infancy, are damned, than it decides that all the adult 
subjects of original sin are damned.’—p. 79. 


Now this very article cited by Dr Beecher, teaches the actual 
damnation of infants, and that, too, according to the admission 
of Lutheran writers themselves, and, what is more, according to 
this very Augsburg Confession and other symbolical books of 
the Lutheran church. Our author’s absque remedio, or even his 
Augustine citations from Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, are nothing 
to his blunders here. The article quoted asserts unequivocally 
the necessity of baptism to salvation, and consequently that all, 
infants not excepted, who die unbaptized, will be damned. To 
leave no doubt on this point, we will cite the ninth article of 
this very Confession, which is as follows ;— 


‘They [the Lutheran churches] teach concerning baptism, that i is 
necessary to salvation—and that the grace of God is offered through bap- 
tism; and that infants ought to be baptized, who, being offered to God 
through baptism, are received into God’s grace. 
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‘They conpemn the Anabaptists, who disapprove of infant baptism, 
and AFFIRM THAT THEY ARE SAVED WITHOUT BAPTISM.’ 


The next of the Lutheran symbolical books is Melancthon’s 
Apology. On the ninth article he remarks ;— 


‘The ninth article is approved, in which we confess that naprism 1s 
NECESSARY TO sALVATION.— And as we condemn most other errors of 
the Anabaptists, so this also, that they contend that the baptism of infants 
is useless. For it is most certain that the promise of salvation pertains 
even to infants. But 1r pors Nor PERTAIN TO THOSE WHO ARE WITH- 
UNTO THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, where there is neither the word nor the 
sacraments, because the kingdom of Christ exists only with the word and 


sacraments. Therefore it is necessary to baptize infants, that the promise 
of salvation may be applied to them.’ 


In the Epitome of Articles about which Controversies have 
arisen among the Lutheran Theologians, there are passages still 
stronger. Among the ‘ Anabaptistical Articles which cannot be 
tolerated in the Church,’ we find the following. 


‘That infants not baptized, are not sinners in the sight of God, but just 
and innocent; and that in this innocence of theirs, when as yet without 
the use of reason, THEY OBTAIN SALVATION WITHOUT BAPTISM, (which 
indeed in their opinion they have no need of.) And in this manner they 
reject the whole doctrine of original sin, and all that depends upon it besides.’ 


This is again and again repeated in the books referred to, 
and not content with condemning the Anabaptists, they set down 
the position, that ‘ salvation does not depend on baptism,’ among 
the ‘ false and erroneous doctrines of the Calvinists.’ For proof, 
if proof be needed, that we have not misinterpreted the article 
quoted by Dr Beecher, it is sufficient to refer our Jearned author 
to Walch’s History of the Doctrine of Original Sin,* which, for 
his sake we are sorry to add, is written in Latin. So much for 
the ‘Lutheran church, though their symbol remains.’ And so 
much, too, for Dr Beecher’s listening to Jeremy ‘T'aylor’s ‘ music 
of bells rung backwards,’ or the ‘ Harmony of Confessions,’ 
instead of examining the Confessions themselves. 

Upon tthe English Confession, the Articles and Liturgy of 
the English church, we have but little to remark. We have 


* Walchii Miscell. Sac. Lib. I. Exercit. VII. § 24. See also, Rechenberg’s 
Appendix Tripartita Historico-Theolog. ad Libros Eccles. Luther. Symbolicos, 
P. Il. cap. x. § 2, where it is said, with a reference to the very article of the Augs- 
burg Confession quoted by Dr Beecher, ‘ Baptism is necessary to all men for salva- 
tion, EVEN TO INFANTS.’ From a note to the ‘ Harmony of Confessions,’ refer- 
ring to a part of the work which is missing from our copy, we learn that the 


Confession of Saxony, which we have not examined, agrees on this point with 
that of Augsburg. 
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no doubt the framers of those articles held the common doctrine 
of the age, that baptism was essential to salvation, and that such 
as died without it, and especially heathens and infidels, would 


be damned. Thus in the form for the public baptism of infants, 
in the Liturgy, we read ;— 


‘All men are conceived and born in sin, and our Saviour Christ saith, 
“None can enter into the kingdom of God, except he be regenerate and 
born anew of warer and of the Holy Ghost.” ’ 


The common interpretation of these words of our Saviour, 
was, that baptism by water was essential to constitute a ‘ living 
member of Christ’s holy church,’ and the common doctrine, that 
those who were not within its pale, could not be heirs of the 
promises. In a work before us, by the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, we are presented, from 
authentic documents, with the ‘ Doctrines of our [the English] 
Reformers, which are the Groundwork of certain of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion.’ On the Sacrament of Baptism, we 
have the following passage from the ‘ Articles devised by the 
King’s Highness Majesty, to establish christian quietness and 
amity among us, and to avoid contentious opinions, &c. 1536.’ 


‘Item, the promise of grace and everlasting life, which promise is ad- 
joined unto this Sacrament of Baptism, pertaineth not only unto such as 
have the use of reason, but also to infants, innocents, and children; and 
they ought therefore, and must needs be, baptized: And that by the Sa- 
crament of Baptism they do also obtain remission of their sins, the grace 
and favor of God, and be made thereby the very sons and children of 
God; insomuch as infants and children dying in their infancy shall un- 
doubtedly be saved thereby, and ELsE Nor.’ 


Mr Todd, it is true, adds in a note, ‘ The reformers after- 
wards thought differently, and omitted this expression.’ But he 
offers no other proof of their change of faith than this omission 
of itself furnishes, which may have been made from other 
motives. But be that as it may, the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion continued to be held by members of the English church, this 
omission notwithstanding. ‘Thus Matthew Scrivener, the learned 
author of a work on the use of the Fathers, tells us that, 


‘ Either all children must be damned dying unbaptized, or they must have 
baptism. The consequent is plain from that principle in Christian relig- 
ion, which Anabaptists have been constrained to deny, to uphold their 
other, That all sin not washed aivay or expiated, exposes to damnation : 
and the principle in Christian religion, is, That children come into the 
world infected with original sin; and therefore if there be no remedy 
against that provided by God, all children of Christian parents, which St 
Paul says are holy, are liable to eternal death, without remedy. Now 
there is no remedy but Christ ; and his death and passion are not communt- 
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cated unto any but by outward signs and sacraments. And no other do we 
read of but this of water in baptism,’ * 


Archbishop Usher, speaking of ‘young serpents and wolves,’ 
writes as follows. 


‘Then it appeareth, that by propagation from our last parents we are be- 
come partakers of the sin of our first parents 2 

‘Even so, and for the same transgression of our first parents, by the 
most righteous judgment of God, we are conceived in sin, and born in 
iniquity, and unto misery, Ps. 51. 5. for men are not now born as Adam 
was created, but death doth reign over them also that sinned not after the 
like manner of the transgression of Adam, Rom. 5. 14. that is, over INFANTS, 
who are born in sin, and not by imitation, but by an inhererit corruption of 
sin, even as we see the young serpents and wolves that never stung men 
or devoured sheep, are notwithstanding worthy to die, because there are 
principles of hurtfulness and poisonsomness in them.’ + 


‘ But what say you of infants baptized that are born in the church ; doth the 
inward grace in their baptism always attend upon the outward sign? 

‘SuRELY No; the sacrament of baptism is effectual in infants, only to 
those, and to all those, who belong unto the election of grace. Which thing 
though we (in the judgment of charity) do judge of every particular in- 
fant, YET WE HAVE NO GROUND TO JUDGE sO OF ALL IN GENERAL j5 
or if we should judge so, yet it is not any judgment of certainty ; we may 
be mistaken.’ { 


Our author may perhaps cavil at these quotations, and we will 


therefore give him another from the same writer, which must 
satisfy incredulity itself. 


‘ How doth God suffer them to run into condemnation ? 

‘In a divers manner: Some Reprosates py1NnG Inrants, other of riper 
Years; of which latter sort, some are not called, others called. 

* How doth God deal with Reprobates dying Infants ? 

‘Being once conceived, they are in a state of Death, (Rom. 5. 14.) by 
reason of the Sin of Adam imputed, and of Original Corruption cleaving 
to their Nature, wherein also py1nG THEY PERIsH: As (for instance) the 
Children of Heathen Parents. For touching the Children of Christians, 
we are taught to account them Holy, 1 Cor. 7. 14.’ § é 


Dr Beecher dismisses the English Confession and Articles 
without comment, thus ;— 


‘Tue EnGuisH Conrrssion.—* We say also, that every man is born in 
sin, and leadeth his life in sin.’ The thirtynine articles say, “in every 
person born into the world it (original sin) deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.’ ” 


But many writers of the English church, and certainly 
their opponents, and even some who subscribe their Calvin- 


* Scrivener’s Course of Divinity ; or an Introduction to the Knowledge of the 
True Catholic Religion, especially as professed by the Church of England. Fol. p. 
196. Lon. 1674. 

+ Usher’s Body of Divinity, p. 126, 4to. Ed. 1702. 

t Id. p. 367. 

§ Id. p. 165. 
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istic Articles with an Arminian interpretation, have thought, or at 
least had strong misgivings, that this last of Dr Beecher’s quotations 
would go hard with infants. Thus Stackhouse, in his Body of 
Divinity ;— 


‘The Calvinists carry the matter much farther [than the schoolmen] 
asserting that original sin, (besides an exclusion from Heaven) deserves 
the punishment of damnation; and therefore they conclude that such 
infants as die unbaptized, and are not of the number of the elect, (which 
have always a particular exemption) are, for the transgression of our first 
parents, condemned to the eternal torments of hell-fire. It must be con- 
fessed that the doctrine of the church of England makes too near approaches 
to this opinion, when it tells us, that “in every person born into the world, 
original sin deserves God’s wrath and damnation ;” for though the words 
might be invented with a particular view to the controversies, which were 
managed with so much heat, at the beginning of the Reformation, and, 
perhaps, with a design to bring all sides to a better temper and accom- 
modation ; yet they seem to be too strong and express, to admit of those 
mollifying constructions, which some, by way of apology, have thought 
proper to put upon them.’ * 


Thus ‘ the good old church of England,’ as Dr Beecher says, 
‘and her daughter the American Episcopal church,’ if she be 
true to the primative doctrines of her mother, ‘ come in to share 
in the blood of the little innocents,’ as he strangely calls those, 
who, as he admits, deserve, and are ‘ justly exposed to,’ the ever- 
lasting wrath of the Almighty. 

The next testimony in our favor is that of the Calvinists of the 
Synod of Dort, upon which we cannot complain that Dr Beecher 
has not done his utmost to commit himself as deeply and as 
thoroughly, as under any circumstances could be wished. 


‘Tue Synop or Dorr, he tell us, ‘was a most ample representation 
of the opinions of the whole Calvinistic world. They were convened to 
adjust the first public opposition which had ever been made to the doctrines 
of the Reformation. They discussed with the Remonstrants the dis- 
tinguishing’doctrines of Calvinism. But their views are in exact accord- 
ance with the Reformers [the Calvinists]; and no indication is given of 
the doctrine of infant damnation, either in their doctrine of predestina- 
tion, or of original sin.’ p. 81. 


So says Dr Beecher, but what say the facts? According to 
Limborch, who, however, was an Arminian— 


‘The Contraremonstrants [as the Calvinists of the Synod were called,] 
teach that original sin deserves the eternal punishment of sense, or the 
eternal torments of hell fire ; so that many infants dying in infancy, are to 
be tormented for eternity in hell fire. This is the common teaching of 
the Contraremonstrant doctors with respect to the children of infidels 
dying in infancy. As to the children of believing parents they do not 


* Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity, pp. 292, 293—Fourth Ed. 1760. 
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openly avow their opinion. Some teach, in express terms, that the dis- 
tinction of election and reprobation holds even in respect to them, so that 
some of the children of believers, dying in infancy, will be cast into hell.’ * 


Again ;— 


‘This decree [of reprobation] is opposed to the love of God towards 
the human race, if we consider that it even includes many infants, dying 
in infancy. For so the Contraremonstrant doctors commonly teach, that 
all infants of the gentiles, as not being included in the divine covenant, 
are to be accounted among the number of reprobates.’ + 


These quotations, indeed, as we have already noted, are from 
an Arminian or Remonstrant. But they have never been con- 
tradicted by any tolerably informed Calvinist, much less by any 
one at all ‘ conversant with approved Calvinistic writers.’ In all 
the remonstrances of the Arminians against the dogmas of Calvin 
that we have seen, there is an article directed against this same 
doctrine of infant damnation—a fact for which it is impossible 
to account except by admitting the truth of Limborch’s state- 
ments. At this very Synod of Dort, ‘a most ample represen- 
tation of the opinions of the whole Calvinistic world,’ two of the 
ten articles given in by the Remonstants in opposition to the 
the Calvinistic Decree of Predestination, were as follows ;— 


‘TX. All the children of believers are sanctified in Christ; so that none of 
them, dying before they come to the use of reason, perish. But by no 
means are some of the children of believers to be accounted as among the 
number of reprobates, if they depart this life in their infancy, before com- 
mitting any actual sin in their own persons; so as that neither the holy 
bath of baptism, nor the prayers of the church can in any way contribute 
to their salvation.’ 

‘X. Nochildren of believing parents, baptized in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, living in the state of infancy, are to be counted 
among those who are reprobated by an absolute decree.’ { 


The opposition here manifested by the Remonstrants to the 
doctrine of infant damnation, was chiefly upon the ground that 
the Calvinists included within its denunciations some of the 
children of believers. Arminius himself 4 seems to have favored 


* Limborch, Theolog. Christ. Lib. III. c. v. §3. For authorities Limborch 
refers to Pareus, Zanchius, Perkins, Donteklok, and Hildersham, from all of 
whom, except Zanchius already quoted and Donteklok whose writings we have 
not met with, we shall hereafter produce the proof that they were believers in 
infant damnation. 

t Id. Lib. IV. ¢. vi. § 17. 

t Brandt, Hist. of the Reformation, Book XXX V.—Acta Dordrechtana, p. 114, 
Fol. Ed. 1620. 

§ Our authority for this is in Arminius’s Reply to Perkins on Predestination. 
His words are,—‘ You argue that a foreseen rejection of grace is not the cause 
of desertion, because that infants who die out of the covenant of the gospel have 
not rejected the gospel, and are nevertheless reprobates and deserted of God. But 
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the reprobation, preterition, or desertion of the infants of infi- 
dels, so deep had the notion that salvation was confined to the 
christian church, been wrought into the theological systems of the 
day. But Dr Beecher may be assured that we shall not rely 
wholly upon the charges of the Remonstrants for evidence that 
the Orthodox party in this famous Synod, and indeed of that 
age, believed the doctrine in question. We shall produce quo- 
tations in point, not only from the most distinguished members 
of the Synod, but also from the writers held by that party in 
highest repute for soundness of doctrine. Gomarus, it is well 
known, was one of the most eminent of their leaders, and at one 
time earried all things his own way. Yet Gomarus, in his com- 
mentary on the fifth chapter of Romans, says that death, both 
temporal and eternal, is the effect of Adam’s fall, and speaks of— 


‘The dominion of death, not only over the imitators of Adam’s disobe- 
dience, but also over those, “who have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,” that is, INFANTS,’ * 


Among the inferences he draws from this chapter, we find the 
following. 


‘Since sin, and death the wages of sin, have come upon all men, it 
reaches even innocent infants, (innocent, I mean, in respect to actual 
transgressions, in imitation of Adam)—it follows, that it is falsely taught 
by some, that original sin is ours, not by propagation, but by imitation, and 
then that it has been remitted to all in Adam, and that No onE Is DAMNED 


THEREFOR, as some rashly determine against verse 12, 14, [Romans v.] 
Ephs. ii. 5. Ps. li. 7,’ + 


Lest these passages should not be sufficiently explicit for our 
Jearned author, we will give one more from the ‘ Judgment of Go- 
marus concerning the First Article of the Remonstrants, on Elec- 
tion and Reprobation.’ He first gives the article, and then subjoins 
Arminian explanations of its different parts in the form of theses, 
supported by references to standard Arminian authors, and then, 
in a parallel column, presents us with antitheses of his own. 
The seventh, on the ‘ Special Reprobation of Men to Damna- 
tion,’ stands thus. 


> 

say I, they have rejected the grace of the gospel in their parents, grand parents, 
great grand parents, or remoter progenitors, by which act they have deserved to 
be deserted of God. For I should like to hear a solid reason, why, when all his 
posterity sinned against the law in Adam and thus deserved desertion and pun- 
ishment—why infants also have not sinned against the grace of the gospel in their 

arents, to whom that grace has been offered and rejected.” Arminius, Opera 
Theolog. pp- 835, 836, Ed. 1635. 

* Gomarus, Opera Theolog. p. 405, Ed. 1664. 

t Ibid. p. 407. 
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THESIS. ANTITHESIS. 
‘No oneis reprobated,no ‘For original sin alone there is damnation, 
one damned for orginal which is the wages of all sin, even of that 
sin alone. Therefore there whichis not actual, Rom. v. 12, 14,21. There- 
ts no reprobation of infants. fore the 1nrants of unbelieving parents who 
Grevinchovius against A- are aliens from the covenant of God, not 
mes, 142, 145,150. Episcop. born again, are by nature children of wrath, 
Thes. p. 28.’ without Christ, without hope, without God, 
Ephes. ii. 3, 12., even as in the deluge the 
INFANTS of the world of the ungodly, and in 
the conflagration the inrants of the wicked 
Sodomites PERISHED, AND WERE JUSTLY 
SUBJECTED TO THE WRATH OF Gop WITH 

THEIR PARENTS, 2 Peter ii. 5, 6.’* 


Another distinguished member of this famous Synod was 
Antony Waleus, professor of theology at Leyden, one of the 
authors of the Belgic version of the Bible, and as distinguished 
for his moderation as Gomarus and the President Bogerman for 
their harshness and intolerance. ‘To the question, What is the 
object of reprobation, and whether any one is damned for origi- 
nal sin alone, he answers ;— 


‘1. If original sin alone makes any deserving of death, it may also 
make them proper subjects of reprobation.’—‘ 2. Otherwise there would be 
no distinction between the children of believers and unbelievers, which 
latter the apostle calls twpurer, | Cor. vii. 14. But nothing impure enters 
the kingdom of heaven, Rev. xxi. 27. And, “ Unless a man be born of water, 
and of the spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” John, iii. 5. But 
that this grace is granted to all the 1vranrts of unbelieving parents, the 
scripture never said ; but of those who are without, God will judge.’ + 


This, Dr Beecher will say, is leaving the future condition of 
such infants to the ‘ divine discretion.’ But there are two emer- 
gences, of very different characters, in which Calvinists take re- 
fuge in the ‘divine discretion,’ or, as it is oftener called, the 
‘secret council of God.’ First, when their system compels’ 
them to believe what in itself seems unreasonable or irreconcil- 
able with all common notions of the divine goodness or justice, 
and second, when they do not pretend to know what is the will 
of God, in consequeuce of its being unrevealed. It was in the 
first predicament, we are persuaded, that Waleus found himself 
in regard to the infants above spoken of. For, in treating the 
subject of eternal death, he asks ‘ Whether among the damned 
there can be a punishment of loss, without the punishment of 
sense.’ His reply is as follows. 


‘Some of the schoolmen affirm this of infants who die in original sin 
only, and without baptism. 


* Gomarus, Disputt. Theolog. p. 279. 
| Waleus, Operum, Tom. I. p. 373. Ed. 1647. 
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‘But the scripture nowhere says this. Wer BELIEVE, indeed, with Au- 
gustin,in his Enchiridion and elsewhere, that those wHo sHALL PERISH 
on account of original sin alone, will receive the mildest punishment.”— 
‘ But it does not follow that there will be any punishment of loss without the 
punishment of sense ; for in the first place, to be forever excluded from the 
assembly of the blessed and the presence of God, of itself would bring a sense 
of grief. Even for original sin alone, we are “ children of wrath,” Ephes. 
ii. 3. and therefore worthy to feel God’s wrath; and of all sin the “wages 
is death,” Rom. vi. 23. But of the whole nation of the Sodomites and 
Gomorrites, among whom there were MANY INFANTS, it is said in Jude, 
vs. 7., that they THAT THEY ARE SUFFERING THE VENGEANCE OF ETER- 


NAL FIRE; but in what manner or degree, we leave to the judgment of 
God.’ * 


Again, in his answer to Corvinus, 


‘How do these things agree with your other hypotheses? You main- 
tain in your [Arminian} Confession,—and that with Socinus, “that this im- 
putation is, [or constitutes] the guilt of eternal death ;” and then, “that no 
infant is in fact punished with ru1s death on account of this sin.” How 
then shall the apostle argue from the kingdom of death to prove sin in 
infants, when neither death nor sin reigns in them? Do you see there- 
fore that you speak after your own will, but not what the apostle affirms?’ + 


Another member of the Synod of Dort was Henry Alting, a 
deputy from the Palatinate, and professor of Divinity at Heidel- 
berg and Groningen. Among the ‘ calumnies’ against the Or- 
thodox doctrine on the punishment of sin, he reckons the fol- 
lowing, which we give with his answer. 


The Calumny. ‘That we indifferently exempt all infants, dying without 
baptism, from the punishment of original sin, and place them with the 
happy in heaven. 

‘The Answer. No rruty OrTHopOx THEOLOGIAN has said that or 
written it; not Zuingle, not Calvin, nor any other of the same stamp. But 
we distinguish between the infants of believers and unbelievers. Those 
indeed who are born in the covenant, if they are cut off by death so that 
they cannot be baptized, we number among those to be saved, and that 
because of the covenant promise which was made alike to parents and 
children. But rue orHeErs, since not less than their parents they have 
no lot in the covenant, and are aliens from the promises of grace,—Wwer 
LEAVE TO THE MERITED JUDGMENT OF Gop.’ ¢ 


The writer goes on to combat the notion of the Papists that 
the punishment of loss is separable from that of sense, and main- 
tains that infants are the subjects of both. He then discusses 
the question. ‘ Whether the punishment of original sin is eternal 
death ? or, Whether infants on account of original sin only, adults 
for that and actual sin too, are in the judgment of God obnoxious 
to eternal death?’ At the opening of the discussion he has a 


* Waleus, Op. Tom. I. pp. 534, 535. 
t Id. Tom. II. p. 153. 
t Alting, Theolog. Elench. Loc. ix. p. 385, Ed. 1654. 
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passage, in which he speaks for himself and his party, too impor- 
tant to be omitted. It is this. 


The Socinians and others, ‘ twist this question so as to bear indefinitely, 
without distinction, upon infants or little ones; not so much because they 
are not capable of any other sin on account of their age, as that, from an 
outward show of innocence which is wont to be commended in that age, 
they may fasten upon the Orthodox doctrine a charge of horrible cruelty, 
and among the ignorant they draw upon the asserters of it an incredible 
odium. But we have learned to think and speak of the punishment of 
original sin, not from the dictates of human reason, according to civil 
laws, but from the word of God according to his law. Besides, we do not 
subject to the punishment of original sin, all infants promiscuously, but 
THOSE ONLY, who, born of unbelieving parents, are aliens from the grace 
of the covenant, and do not partake of righteousness of life in Christ.’ * 


This passage needs no comment, and we shall pass directly to 
other evidence that the Synod held the doctrine thus openly 
avowed by the distinguished members of it just quoted. Dr 
Beecher tells us that there is ‘no indication of the doctrine of 
infant damnation, either in their doctrine of predestination, or of 
original sin.’ This is begging the whole question. We contend 
that no Calvinistic creed was ever written without giving such an 
indication, and though in the digested articles of this Synod, we 
do not find the doctrine expressed, it 1s ‘ indicated,’ and nothing 
can be plainer than that it was so considered by those members 
who themselves held the doctrine. Nay, it is made extremely 
probable, if not indeed indisputable, that those members fairly rep- 
resented the sentiments of the majority of their party, if not of 
their whole party, by the two facts we are about to mention. 
The Ever Memorable John Hales of Eton, as is well known, 
was a constant attendant on their sessions, and has left us an 
account of them, not very creditable, to say the least, to the domi- 
nant party. From this we give the following extract, which we 
make the longer for the reason that the introductory part of it 
may be somewhat soothing to our learned author, because of its 
presenting so many points of resemblance between this celebrated 
Synod, the ‘ most ample representation of the whole Calvinistic 
world,’ and a certain Convention which held its meetings in 
New Lebanon. 


‘ Martinius who goes in equipace with Gomarus in Learning, and a 
little before him for his Discretion, easily digested [Gomarus’s| affront, 
and after some few words of course, by the wisdom of the Preses matters 
seemed to be a little pacified, and so according to the custom, the Synod 
with Prayer concluded. Zeal and Devotion had not so well allayed Go- 
marus his choler, but immediately after Prayers he renewed his Challenge 
and required Combat with Martinius again; but they parted for that night 


* Alting, Theol. p. 392. 
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without blowes. Martinius, as it seemes, is somewhat favourable to some 
Tenents of the Remonstrants concerning Reprobation, the latitude of 
Christs merit, the Sanvation or Inrants, &c. and to bring him to some 
conformity was there a private meeting of the Forreign Divines upon 
Wednesday morning in my Lord Bishops Lodging, in which thus much 
was obtained, that though we would not leave his Conclusions, yet he 
promised moderation and temper in such manner, that there should Bx No 
DISSENTION IN THE Synop by reason of any opinion of his.’* 


To be ‘ somewhat favorable to the salvation of infants,’ then, 
was in this Synod to break with the ¢ Foreign Divines’ at least, 
and a fit occasion for a ‘ private meeting,’ to hush the matter up, 
so that ‘the enemy,’ in the phraseology of New Lebanon, might not 
take advantage of an appearance of ‘ dissention,’ or insubordina- 
tion, in the Orthodox ranks. This is one fact. The other is, that 
the writers in highest repute at the Synod, were almost without 
exception, believers in infant damnation. For who were these 
writers? The following anecdote, given by Brandt, will at 
once inform us, and give an example of scenes which were of 
no unfrequent occurrence in that dignified ‘ representation of 
the whole Calvinistic world. The President Bogerman, when 
he came to the clause in a certain paper of the Remonstrants’ 
in which they said, ‘ That they would refute in every article the 


opinions of those whom the Contraremonstrants held to be Or- 
thodox,’— 


‘Stopt there, and with great warmth asked, as the Remonstrants relate 
it, “ Pray whorn do you mean by those teachers that are esteemed Orthodox 
by the Contraremonstrants?” Episcopius made answer, in the name of 
his brethren, that this was not a proper time to put such a qu2stion; but, 
however, they would name those teachers, when they came to enter upon 
the business itself. This did not satisfy the President; he insisted upon 
the naming them immediately; but the more he pressed for it, the more 
averse were the others to complying ; for they thought they could discover, 
that he only endeavoured by urging them to name those teachers, to ani- 
mate and imbitter the foreigners against them, as people that were minded 
to expose their greatest Doctors, to the end that there might be the less 
notice taken of their written answer. At last, observing that the Remon- 
strants would not be persuaded to name those teachers, he burst out into 
a great passion with the following expressions: “If you will not name 
them, I will. They are Zwinglius, Bucer, Calvin, Beza, Marlorat, Martyr, 
Zanchy, Piscator, Perkios. and Whitacre ;—those venerable men, those 
brave ae ; those noble lights of the church; those happy souls, whose 
memory is blessed both by God and man. These are they whom you in- 
tend to expose.” The Remonstrants say, that the President thundered out 


* Hale’s Golden Remains, Letters from the Synod of Dort, pp. 87, 88. The 
same thing is stated in Brandt’s History of the Reformation, if our memory 
serves us. 
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this speech with so much earnestness, and in such a tone, that his coun- 
tenance changed, his joints trembled, and his words had no coherence.’ * 


Now, as we believe, every one of these ‘ happy souls,’ with 
the exception of Zuinglius, whose heresy in regard to original 
sin forbade it, held to the doctrine of infant damnation. Calvin, 
Beza, and Zanchius, we have already quoted. Marlorat, Mar- 
tyr, Piscator, and Whitacre, if we remember rightly, are referred 
to by Arminian writers as sound on this point, but we have not 
examined their writings. Perkins, however, is quite as impor- 
tant an authority as any or allof them. He wasa leading writer 
in the controversy with Arminius, and what may perhaps weigh 
more than all with the exclusive followers of the Pilgrims, a 
chief instrument in the conversion of our celebrated John Cotton, 
who became so enamoured of the Genevan theology as to say, 
that he could never go to bed without first ‘ sweetening his 
mouth with a bit of John Calvin.’ + Yet Perkins, ‘ concerning 
the execution of the decree of reprobation,’ writes as follows. 


‘REPROBATES ARE EITHER INFANTS, or men of riper age. 
‘[n REPROBATE INFANTS, the execution of Gods decree is this: As 
soon as they are born, for the guilt of original and natural sin, being left 


in God’s secret judgment unto themselves, they dying ARE REJECTED OF 
Gop FoR EVER.’ { 


David Pareus also, was a writer, whose attachment to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, is of itself enough to prove that he stood 
well with the Synod, to whom, however, he addressed a letter 
and memoir giving his sentiments against the Remonstrants, which 
were treated with great respect. But what will be of greater 
importance with our learned author, he has been quoted, we 
believe, as good Calvinistic authority, by the Panoplist. Still, 
he was a believer in infant damnation, as any one may satisfy 
himself by consulting his comments upon the destruction of the 
infants of Sodom and Gomorrah, or the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which he edited. § 


* Brandt. History of the Reformation, Book XX XV. Session xiii. 

t We quote from recollection. 

t Works of that Famous and Worthie Minister of Christ, in the Universitie of 
Cambridge, M. W. Perkins, vol. i. p. 107. English Copy, Fol. 1608. 

§ See the Heidelberg Catechism, Genev. Ed. 1623, pp. 47, where are mentioned 
the ‘ punishments and death of infants, who, although they do nothing good or 
evil, and do not sin after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, are nevertheless 
possessed of sin, on account of which death reigns over them.’ Salvation accord- 
ing to this catechism is confined to the christian church. In harmony with 
this, in an oration recited by Joshua Zevelius, at Heidelberg, we meet with 
the following pathetic exclamation against some who thought differently; ‘ O 
immanes Briareos, O huge Briareuses, who do not hesitate to place the infants 
of Turks born out of the church, within the grace and bosom of God!’ Miscell. 
Catechet. &c., the last work of David Pareus, &c. appended to the Catechism, 
p. 200. 
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But the most important and the decisive part of our evidence 
remains to be produced. Dr Beecher, quoting the Acts of the 
Synod, says, as we have seen, that ‘no indication of the doc- 
trine of infant damnation is given in their doctrine of predestina- 
tion.” This is not true. Under the head of predestination the 
seventeenth article is as follows. 


‘Since we must judge of God’s will by his word, which testifies that 
the children of believers are holy, not indeed by nature, but by the bles- 
sing of a gratuitous covenant, in which they are included with their pa- 
rents, PIOUS PARENTS ought not to doubt of the election and salvation of 
their children, whom God calls out of this life in infancy.’ * 


‘ Pious parents ought not to doubt!’ Other parents, then, ac- 
cording to the common doctrine of the times and of this Synod, 
are by implication declared to be without hopes. We say, 
‘ according to the doctrine of this Synod.’ For it is well known, 
that when the Remonstrants proposed to discuss with them the 
doctrine of reprobation, the Contraremonstrants objected, among 
other reasons, because it would be more edifying to confine their 
thoughts exclusively to the ‘ sweeter’ doctrine of election. The 
‘odium’ of their opinions about reprobation was so strong, that 
they did not like to have it increased by a public discussion. 
They did however so far meet the wishes of their opponents, as 
to resolve that each deputation to the Synod should prepare an 
answer to their articles in Writing, and that that answer should 
include the handling of the offensive topic. These answers 
were accordingly presented and read, generally with the signa- 
tures of the deputies affixed. ‘They stand recorded in the very 
Acts which Dr Beecher quotes. There is not one of them which 
denies the doctrine of infant damnation, and there are several, 
and those from men of high note among both the more moderate 
and the more rigorous followers of Calvin, which ExPRESSLY 
MAINTAIN 1T. ‘Thus the deputation from Great Britain, in refu- 
tation of the ‘ heterodox’ position, that ‘there is no election 
of infants dying before the use of reason,’ said ;— 


‘If this be the meaning of the position, That there is no election of 
infants, that is, of one infant in preference to another, as IF ALL PROMISCU- 
OUSLY WERE SAVED, certainly the hypothesis HAs No FoUNDATION ; nor 
f it were granted, would the [main] position follow. For according to the 
method of God’s election whether to be maintained or disproved [nam ad 
ratione electionis divine sive pomendam seu tollendam] THE CIRCUMSTANCE 
OF AGE HAS NOTHING To Do wiTH 17 [est quiddam impertinens,] and has 
no influence. Grant, therefore, that all infants are saved, and not one 
passed by still because election and preterition have respect to the mass, 


* Aeta Dordrechtana, p. 244. 
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NOT THE AcE, although they are not separated from the number of infants, 


they are from the common mass of sinners; which is enough to establish 
the rule of election.’ * 


In support of this doctrine, the British divines quoted this 
sentence from Prosper to Augustin. 


‘Infants who have as yet no wills, no actions of their own, are not se- 
parated one from another without the judgment of God ; some ARE TAKEN 
AS HEIRS, OTHERS PASS AWAY AS DEBTORS.’ 


To these horrible dogmas we have the signatures of the depu- 
tion—‘ George of Landaff, John Davenant, Samuel Ward, Tho- 
mas Goad, Walter Balcanqual.’ 


The doctrine of the Helvetic divines is expressed thus ;— 


‘That there is election AND REPROBATION OF INFANTs as well as of 
adults, WE CANNOT DENY AGAINST Gop, who tenderly loves, and inculpably 
HATES them before they are born.’ 


This is signed by ‘John James Brietinger, Mark Rutimejer, 
Sebastian Beck, Wolfgang Mayer, John Conrad Koch.’ + 


The Genevan doctors, Deodatus and Tranchinus, professors 
of theology, said,— 


‘ Of the infants of believers ony, who die of an age before they can be 
indoctrinated, we determine that they are saved, &c.’ { 


We trust Dr Beecher has by this time repented of having ever 
said that this Synod has given no indication of the doctrine of 
infant damnation. It was the Orthodox doctrine both of the Sy- 
nod and of the day.—‘ Thus,’ says Brandt, * ‘ were the judg- 
ments of all the Foreign Divines upon the First Article made an 
end of ; upon which the President said, by way of conclusion, 
‘¢ That they ought to thank God for the entire harmony of the For- 
eigners in the business of doctrine ; and God grant,” added he, 
“that the like uniformity may be found among the Natives!” ’§ 

It only remains for us to see what was the teaching of the 
Westminster Assembly, and to give one or two quotations besides, 
and we shall have done. Dr Beecher introduces that body to 
our notice in connexion with the Synod at Cambridge, thus ;— 


‘Tue Synop at CampripeGe, 1648, which represented, not Massachu- 
setts only, but New England, adopted, unanimously, “the Confession of 
faith published of late by the reverend Assembly in England,” judging 
it “to be holy and orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith.” The 
same confession was, in 1608, adopted by the churches in Connecticut 
represented at Saybrook, as the symbol of their faith ; and the same is 


* Acta Dordr. Judicia Theologorum Exterorum, p. 10. 


Ibid. p. 37. t Ibid. p. 58. 
§ Hist. of Reformation, Book xxxix Session, tv. 
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now the confession of faith of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States. But this Confession, which represented the Calvinism of Old 
England and New, and which expresses, also, the doctrinal points of the 
church of Scotland and of the Presbyterian church in the United States, 


cones neither directly, nor by implication, that infants are damned.’ p. 
De 


But ‘this reverend Assembly,’ as we have noticed before, 
did teach the doctrine of infant damnation, Dr Beecher’s un- 
measured denial to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘Two of the 


articles in the chapter of their Confession on Effectual Calling, 
are as follows ;— 


‘ Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth. 
So also are all other elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word. 

* Others not Elected, although they may be called by the ministry of the 
word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never 
truly come unto Christ, and therefore cannot be saved; much less can 
men not professing the Christian religion be saved in any other way what- 
soever, be they never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion they do profess ; and to assert and 
maintain that they may, is very pernicious, and to be detested.’ * 


This, Dr Beecher tells us, ‘ proves nothing.’ That he, Top- 
lady, or any other unbeliever in the Calvinistic doctrine we are 
discussing, may have an interpretation to put upon these words 
which will make them ‘prove nothing,’ we will not dispute. 
But the question is, what thought/the Assembly? Did they 
think these expressions ‘ proved nothing,’ or were they consistent 
Calvinists and believers in infant damnation? ‘The answer must 
be found in the writings of members of the Assembly, and in the 
theological works of their day. ‘To begin with the Prolocutor— 
Dr Beecher contends, indeed, that his opinions are no more to 
be taken as evidence of the belief of the Assembly, than his own 
opinions are to be taken as representing those of the Massachu- 
setts Convention, of which he was Prolocutor. But the ‘ most 
accredited organ of the Calvinistic party in this country, as he fain 
would be considered,’ will certainly allow the Assembly’s Prolo- 
cutor as much credit and authority in that body, as Dr Beecher is 
willing to take to himself with the Orthodox Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts, and this is all we ask or wish. ‘They would hard- 
ly have made a Prolocutor of a man who openly wrote as 
follows, if they felt as much repugnance to the sentiments con- 
veyed, as is manifested by our learned author. How hard does 


* While we are writing we have put into our hands a copy of an edition, not 
yet published, of the Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms, &c. from the Orthodox 
press in this city, which retains the articles quoted in the text. 
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the first passage bear upon his doctrine of a ‘ just exposure’ to 
damnation, without its actual infliction. 


‘It were worth the knowing of this Author, says Twiss, ‘whether 
any Infants of Turkes and Saracens departing this life in their infancy, 
are left in this woful estate. If none are left but all are saved, is it not 
a pretty guilt of eternal death, for which not any suffers? And you may 
guess by this whether this Author’s Pretence of acknowledgement of 
naturall corruption be not only from the teeth outward.’ Again—‘If many 
thousands, even all the Infants of Turks and Saracens dying in original 
sin, are tormented by him [the Deity] in Hell fire, is he to be acceunted the 
father of cruelties for this?’ Again—‘ Touching punishment in hell, it 
is either spoken of Infants, or Men of ripe years—if of Infants departin 
in infancy; if guilty of eternal death, tis no injustice to inflict it; an 
though he be slow to anger towards some, yet it is not necessary he 
should be so to others.’ Again—‘It is true many infants we say perish 
in original sin only, not living to be guilty of any actual sin of their per- 
sons.’ Once more— Every man that is damned, is damned for original, as 
well as actual sins, and MANY THOUSAND INFANTS ONLY FOR ORIGINAL.’ * 


The next member of the Assembly we shall quote is Sir Ed- 
ward Leigh, the learned author of Critica Sacra. The follow- 
ing passage is admirably true to Calvinistic principles, and no 
doubt contains a fair comment on the Assembly’s articles above 
quoted. In a note, it will be seen that Leigh gives us also the 
authority of Molinzus, as unexceptionable a one as Dr Beecher 
could wish. According to Leigh— 


‘ Arminians say, That there is neither election nor reprobation of infants, 
and that no infants can be condemned for original sin. 

‘Jacob was in a state of election in his mother’s womb, Romans 9. 11. 
All men in the council of God are either elect or reprobate. But Infants 
are men or part of mankind, therefore they are either elect or reprobate. 

‘1. Infants are saved, therefore there is some election of infants, for sal- 
vation is a fruit of election, and proper to the elect, Romans 11.7. There 
is a manifest difference among Infants, between those that are born in 
and out + of the Church.—Children of unbelievers are unclean, and aliens 
from Christ and the Covenant of promise, Ephesians 2.11.12. ~ 

‘2. That opinion, that no Infants are condemned for original sin seems 
to be contrary to that place, Ephesians 2.3.{ If this were true, the condi- 


* The Riches of God’s Love unto the Vessels of Mercy, consistent with his 
Absolute Hatred or Reprobation of the Vessels of Wrath, &c. fol. 1653. pp. 39, 
135, 136. Book II. pp. 149, 186. 

t «The Apostle, 1 Cor. v. 12. fobids us to judge of them who are without. 
Wherefore we leave these infants to the free judgment of God; we dare not 
promise salvation to any one remaining without the covenant of Christ. Mboli- 
neus.’—Leigh’s marginal note. 

t «The Arminians say that no one is damned for original sin: that is, the 
children of Turks, Saracens, Gentiles, who have died in infancy, enter the king- 
dom of heaven, and consequently are in a better condition than Abraham, Moses, 
and the virgin Mary while upon earth. For they may perish, according to 
your doctrine, but not the children of Turks who have died in infancy. Yet tne 
Apostle declares that all and every one of them are born children of wrath, and 
what imaginable reason can there be why they may not also DIE CHILDREN OF 
WRATH. Twiss. Contra. Corvinum, c. 9. § 3. Leigh’s marginal note. 
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tion of a Turk’s child dying in his infancy, is far better than the condi- 
tion of Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob living, for they might fall from grace 
(say they) and be damned, but a Turk’s child dying, according to their 
opinion shall certainly be saved.’ * 


Anthony Burgess was a member of this famous Assembly, and 
in his work on Original Sin, he not only maintains the doctrine 
in question, but gives a history of it, which Dr Beecher, before 
he ‘speaks again for God and the truth,’ would do well to con- 
sult. Burgess is one of the writers we had in our minds as de- 
lighting in the anology between infants, and wolves, serpents, and 
vipers, but we have not room for all the quotations we intended 
to give, and must content ourselves with the following exquisite 
passage, which gives us at once an authority in addition to his 
own, and an admirable illustration of Edwards’s doctrine, that 
the happiness of heaven receives a zest from contemplating the 
miseries of hell. 


‘Fourthly, The consideration of Gods just and severe proceedings against 
Pagans and their children, may make thee the more admire the grace of God 
in saving of thee. For how many Heathens perish in hell, who it may be 
never committed such gross and foul sins in their lifetime, as thou hast 
done ? To be sure THEIR INFANTS never committed such actual iniquities, 
as thou hast done; yet they appear according to Gods ordinary way of 
proceedings, to be left in that lost estate of nature. And therefore that 
is a good quickening meditation which Vedelius useth, ( Hilar. cap. 3. page 
119,) to make a godly man thankful for Gods grace, seeing by nature 
we deserve otherwise. “4h quot sunt, erunt in inferno miselli infantult, 
&c.’? Ah! how many little infants are, and shall be in hell, who never had 
the knowledge of good and evil, and might not God have left thee in the 
same misery ?” This(I say) is a pious meditation. [!!] Though that scoffing 
Remonstrant prefix this expression amongst others in the front of his Book, 
as if it were no less than blasphemy.’ + 


Dr Manton, who wrote a hundred and thirtynine sermons on 
the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, and of whose Orthodoxy one 
strong proof is, that his sermons had no inconsiderable influence 
in determining Bolingbroke to infidelity—though not a member of 
the Assembly, was in favor with most parties of his day, a popu- 
lar preacher at parliament, and, says Calamy, ‘generally had 
the chair in the meetings of the Dissenting ministers in the city ’ 
of London.{ He too speaks of ‘ serpents before they be grown,’ 
and shows us that the doctrine of infant damnation was not 


only taught in works of systematic divinity, but actually preached 
from the desk. 


‘Arminians say, That of Infants there is neither Election nor Reproba- 
tion, and that no Infant can be condemned for Original Sin; both which 


* Leigh’s Body of Divinity, pp. 416, 417. Fol. Ed. 1662. 
t Anthony Burgess on Original Sin, pp. 550, 551. Ed. 1659. 
t Calamy’s Ejected Ministers, Vol. II. p. 43. 
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assertions are false ; for we find that the Predestination of God hath plainly 
made a difference between Infant and Infant. Rom. 9. 11, 12, 13°— That 
none is condemned for Original Sin, is also groundless, and contrary to 
the Scripture ; for we read, Eph. 2. 3, that we were by nature children of 
wrath, even as others. It is mercy, that God will say to any that are in 
their blood and filthiness, Live. Who can quarrel with his Justice, that he 
should damn any, though he see nothing but Original Pollution in them ? 
Among men we crush the Serpents’ Eggs before the Serpent be grown; 
and might not God destroy us for our Birth-Sin ?’* 


These quotations, we contend, fairly represent the spirit and 
intent of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. Election 
is personal and unconditional, without respect to age or any other 
distinctions, and where in any class of mankind there is election, 
there also is reprobation. ‘This is the connexion of infant dam- 
nation ‘ with the essential vital principles of Calvinism,’ of which 
we have spoken, and there is no dissolving it but by doing fatal 
violence to the whole system. 

On looking back we find that we promised to cite as an au- 
thority for our positions, Rivet, one of the most celebrated of 
Calvinistic writers, who, says Dr Beecher, ‘indignantly repel- 
led the charge as I do,—and Arthur Hildersham, whose praise 
_ isin all thechurches. At the close of his Commentary on the 
thirteenth chapter of Hosea, Rivet discusses the question of the 
justice of the punishments inflicted upon infants. With regard 
to the destruction of those of Samaria, he remarks ;— 


‘ This is at least indisputable ; that if taken out of this life before the use 
of reason, they were exempted from the danger of sinning and imitating 
their parents ; therefore, if they were condemned to eternal punishments 
for their original sin, their DAMNATION ought to be of the lighter kind.’ 


Again, on the ninth chapter of the same prophet, vs. 11-13. 


‘It is for their own great advantage that they [infants] are often taken 
away by a premature death, lest they should multiply their sins- by follow- 
ing their parents’ example, and incur not only the loss of the body, but of 
the soul, or procure for themselves a GREATER DAMNATION.’ 


By a ‘ greater damnation,’ Rivet means the punishment of actu- 
al sin superadded to the damnation which infants suffer for original 
sin alone. 

The language of Arthur Hildersham is about as revolting as 
any which was ever ascribed to Calvinists, by that ‘ traditionary 
fiction,’ which, Dr Beecher tells us, ‘ for once retained a verbal 
accuracy of statement not surpassed by written documents.’ In 
the following extracts, we have the ‘ whelp of a wolf’ again, to 
say nothing of that of a lion or a bear. 


* Manton s Sermons, Vol. III. Serm. xxv. on Heb. xi. 6. 
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‘It is evident that God hath witnessed his wrath against the sin of in- 
fants, not only by hating their sin, but even their persons also. Rom. 9. 11. 
13. And not only by inflicting temporal punishments upon them, but even 
by casting them into hell. For of those that perished in Sodom and Go- 
morrah, it is expressly said, Jude 7, that they were not only consumed 
with fire and brimstone, but that they suffered the vengeance of eternal 
fire. And the Apostle proving infants to be sinners by this argument, 
because death reigneth over them. Rom. 5. 14, showeth plainly, he mean- 
eth not a temporal death only, but such as he calleth condemnation. ver. 
16.’,—‘ There is in them a natural proneness, disposition, and inclination to 
everything that is evil ; as there is in the youngest whelp of a Lyon, or 
of a Bear, or of a Wolf, unto cruelty, or in the very egg of a cocka- 
trice, before it be hatched.’—‘ Against these damnable errors, [one of 
which is that all that die in their infancy shall certainly go to heaven, | 
you have heard it evidently proved. 1. That all infants are sinners, and 
deserve damnation. 2. That many infants have been vessels of wrath, 
and FIREBRANDS OF HELL.’ * 


If the reader is as tired of this whole subject as we are, he 
will rejoice to hear that we shall ask his indulgence for but one 
extract more. But this extract we regard as one of the most 
important in the whole controversy. It is from Wigglesworth’s 
Day of Doom, a work repeatedly published in this country, and, 
according to Cotton Mather, in England; a work which was 
taught our fathers with their Catechisms, and which many an 
aged person with whom we are acquainted can still repeat, 
though they may not have met with a copy since they were in 
leading strings; a work which was hawked about the country 
printed on sheets like common ballads; and, in fine, a work 
which fairly represents the prevailing theology of New England 
at the time it was written, and which Mather thought might 
‘perhaps find our children till the day [of doom] itself arrives.’ 
Wigglesworth was the minister of Malden, and a ‘ fellow and tutor,’ 
as Cotton Mather calls him, in Harvard College. The poem 
describes the transactions of the last day, and the little reprobates 
talk so well, and their arguments are ‘taken off’ so Calvinistic- 
ally, that we shall give the whole account of their appearance at 
the bar, their defence, and final condemnation. It is as follows. 
First, according to a marginal note, ‘reprobate infants plead for 
themselves.’ 

‘Then to the bar all they drew near 
Who di’d in infancy, 
And never had or good or bad 
Effected personally ; 
But from the womb unto the tomb 
Were straightway carried, 


(Or at the last ere they transgress’d) 
Who thus began to plead: 


* Hildersham’s Lectures on the LI. Ps. pp. 280, 281. Ed. 1635. 
VOL V.—NO. VI. a 
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‘“Tf for our transgression, 

Or disobedience, 

We here did stand at thy terr HAND, 
Just were the recompense : 

But Adam’s guilt our souls hath spilt, 
His fault is charg’d on us; 

And that alone hath overthrown, 
And utterly yndone us. 


‘“ Not we, but he, ate of the tree, 

Whose fruit was interdicted ; 

Yet on us all of his sad fall, 
The punishment ’s inflicted ; 

How could we sin that had not been, 
Or how is his sin our 

Without consent, which to prevent, 
We never had a power? 


‘“Q great Creator, why was our nature 

el and forlorn ? 

Why so defil’d, and made so vile 
Whilst we were yet unborn ? 

If it be just, and needs we must 
Transgressors reckon'd be, 

Thy mercy, Lord, to us afford, 
Which sinners hath set free. 


‘“ Behold we see Adam set free, 

And sav’d from his trespass, 

Whose sinful fall hath split us all, 
And brought us to this pass. 

Canst thou deny us once to try, 
Or grace to us to tender, 

When he finds grace before thy face, 
That was the chief offender ?”’ 


Another marginal note tells us that their ‘arguments are taken 


off,” by the Judge, thus ;— 


“Then answered the Judge most dread, 

God doth such doom forbid, 

That men should die eternally 
For what they never did. 

But what you call old Adam’s fall, 
And only his trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his, 
Both his and yours it was. 


‘“ He was design’d of all mankind 

To be a public head, 

A common root, whence all should shoot, 
And stood in all their stead. 

He stood and fell, did ill or well, 
Not for himself alone, 

But for you all, who now his fall, 
And trespass would disown. 
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‘ “Tf he had stood, then all his brood 

Had been established 

In God’s true love, never to move, 
Nor once awry to tread ; 

Then all his race, my Father’s grace, 
Should have enjoy’d forever, 

And wicked sprights by subtle slights 
Could them have harmed never. 


*‘“ Would you have griev’d to have recéiv’d 

Through Adam so much good, 

As had been your for evermore, 
If he at first had stood ? 

Would you have said, we ne’er obey’d 
Nor did thy laws regard; 

It ill befits with benefits, 
Us, Lord, so to reward ? 


‘ “« Since then to share in his welfare, 

You could have been content, 

You may with reason share in his treason, 
And in the punishment. 

Hence you were born in state forlorn, 
With natures so depraved ; 

Death was your due, because that you 
Had thus yourselves behaved. 


‘“ You think if we had been as he, 

Whom God did so betrust, 

We to our cost, would ne’er have lost, 
All for a paltry lust. 

Had you been made in Adam’s stead, 
You would like things have wrought, 

And so into the self same woe, 
Yourselves and yours have brought. 


‘“]T may deny you once to try, 

Or grace to you to tender, 

Though he finds gue before my face, 
Who was the chief offender ; 

Else should my grace cease to be grace, 
For it should not be free, 

If to release whom I should please, 
I have not liberty. 


‘« Tf upon one what’s due to none 

I frankly shall bestow, 

And on the rest shall not think best, 
Compassion’s skirts to throw, 

Whom injure I? will you envy, 
And grudge at others’ weal ? 

Or me accuse, who do refuse 
Yourselves to help and heal? 


‘* Am I alone of what’s my own, 
No master or no Lord ? 

Or if I am, how can you claim 

What I to some afford ? 
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Will you demand grace at my hand, 
And challenge what is mine ? 

Will you teach me whom to set free, 
And thus my grace confine ? 


‘“ You sinners are, and such a share 

As sinners may expect, 

Such you shall have ; for I do save 
None but my own elect. 

Yet.to compare your sin with their 
Who liv’d a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 


‘“ A crime it is, therefore in bliss 

You may not hope to dwell ; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.” 

The glorious King thus answering, 
They cease and plead no longer: 

Their consciences must needs confess 
His reasons are the stronger. 


‘Thus all men’s pleas the Judge with ease 

Doth answer and confute, 

Until that all, both great and small, 
Are silenced and mute. 

Vain hopes are cropt, all mouths are stop’t, 
Sinners have nought to say, 

But that ’tis just; and equal most 
They should be DAMN’D FOR AY.’ 


What Wigglesworth thought of the ‘ easiest room in hell,’ 
may be gathered from the following stanza. 


‘But who can tell the plagues of Hell, 

And torments exquisite ? 

Who can relate their dismal state, 
And terrours infinite ? 

Who fare the best, and feel the least, 
Yet feel that punishment, 

Whereby to nought they ‘should be brought 
If God did not prevent.’ * 


We have thus followed our learned author through ‘his wider 
range,’ and seen how happily he has succeeded in establishing 
the ‘negative’ he so rashly ‘ volunteered to prove.’ ‘The doc- 
trine of infant damnation is certainly no very comfortable append- 
age to any system, and we do not wonder that Calvinists are 
anxious to shake it off from theirs. In all ages it has been as 
gall and wormwood to many, if not to most of their party. Still 
we have seen that Austin, the father of the system, Fulgentius, 
his pupil, and an innumerable host of his followers in the early 


* Wigglesworth, Day of Doom, stanzas 166—182, and 212, sixth edition, 1715. 
This work has lately been republished in Boston. 
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ages, ‘ venerable men, brave heroes, happy souls,’ in the language 

of the Dordrechtan Prolocutor, could swallow the draught, and 

recommend it to the lips of others. Calvin, whose ‘ strongest 
passages, however tortured, cannot be made to teach any such 

opinion,’ snatches little infants even from their mothers’ breasts, 
and precipitates them, harmless as he cannot but acknowledge 

them to be, into hell. ‘Those other ‘ noble lights of the church,’ 
Zanchius, Beza, Perkins, Whitaker, nay, even Van Mastricht 
and Dr Beecher’s ‘ Reformers;’ Luther and Melancthon with the 
Lutheran church ‘ though their symbol remains ;’ the ‘ good old 
English Church,’ with her bishops, ‘George of Landaff,’ Usher, 
and Davenant; the Synod of Dort, that ‘ample representation ;’ 
Turretin, the pupil that excelled his master; the ‘ Reverend 
Assembly at Westminster,’ with their Prolocutor and Doctors, 

‘ representing the Calvinism of Old England and New;’ Edwards 
and Bellamy, those able expounders of the only ‘ true scheme of 
religion ;’ Gill, though ‘a Baptist ;’ Hildersham with his ‘ fire- 
brands of hell . and Rivet, who ‘ indignantly repelled the charge 
as I do,’—these and a host of others we have quoted or referred 
to, and last not least, the tender hearted provider of the 
‘easiest room,’ where the little ones may ‘fare the best and feel 
the least,’ though in hell they must be—all, all have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge and to teach the ‘ monstrous doctrine,’ the 
‘horrible decree’ which to say they ever countenanced, is to 
utter a ‘slander and a falsehood.’ 

Nay, what is more, Dr Beecher himself, the indignant vindi- 
cator of the ‘ holy dead,’ who is ‘ thankful that the time is come, 
when a charge so injurious, and so long circulating in the dark, 
is made public,’ who appeals to ‘the eye of an intelligent com- 
munity—a community which can understand an argument,’ a 
community, we will add, who will not long suffer arrogance and 
ignorance to sit in its high places, and with the air of superior 
wisdom attempt to impose on the weak and uninformed, without 
rebuke and retribution, —Dr Beecher himself, nothwithstanding 
the great ‘ change of views and language’ among the professed 
followers of Calvin, is compelled to make admissions on the 
subject, which are quite as fatal to the character of his God, as 
the very doctrine he impudently disowns in the name of all who 
have held it. ‘To say that infants are damnable in the sight of 
God, and that it is uncertain whether he will not actually cast 
some of them into hell,* or with Dr Griffin, to leave their future 
state a matter of doubt, ‘ bowing in awful silence’ + before the 


* This is what Calvin would call ‘ leaping a beam and sticking at straws.’ 
t Park Street Lectures. 
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unknown will of that God, the last glimpse of whose countenance 
represented it dark with anger and kindling with vengeance, is 
so evidently and so undeniably as revolting to all natural feeling 
and as fatal to the divine character for justice or goodness, as to 
assert he actually inflicts the punishment he declares they deserve, 
that we shall not waste any time in proving it, though it was a 
part of our original purpose to do so. If modern Calvinists, 
the ‘ Calvinists of Boston and its vicinity,’ do not believe in 
infant damnation, we repeat it, that we rejoice at their partial 
deliverance from their master’s bondage. But if ever the dis- 
cussion of Calvin’s doctrine of reprobation should be renewed, 
they will find they must go back to the ‘monstrous doctrine’ 
from which they have set themselves free, or altogether abandon 
the Calvinistic faith. Dr Beecher’s impatience for an ‘ oppor- 
tunity to speak once more for God and the truth,’ * is now, we 
trust, relieved. But if he really intends to use that opportunity 
as these solemn words indicate he ought, the only course for him 
is, to confess his errors, to call them no worse, and thus make 
the best atonement to injured truth that remains in his power. 


* This is the language of the ‘Spirit of the Pilgrims.’ Can it be that the con- 
ductors of that work, or any body of men who make any pretensions to character 
or truth, will prostitute themselves or their influence, to the support, either of 
the positions of Dr Beecher’s original note, or of his Letters in its defence? So far 
as it involves a question of learning, however, there is an ‘exhibition’ in their 
number for February, 1829, which would diminish our surprise if they should. 
At the expense of an apparent anachronism, we shall notice it. It is contained 
in the following passage from a review of Professor Stuart’s Commentary on 
the Hebrews ;— 


‘The reviewer in the Christian Examiner,’ says the reviewer in the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, ‘apparently had never read the arguments of Professor Stuart.’— 
‘Had he read the volumes before us, he could have placed no confidence in 
an argument, which he must have felt to be nothing; and he would not have 
fallen into some very palpable errors, which resulted from his following Lardner 
RATHER THAN StTvuAnrt. [!] We will give an example of what we mean. He 
quotes an epistle of Jerome, and refers to it in his note, as though he had consulted 
the original. It is, according to him, ad Evangelium, If xe HAD LooKED 
Into Stuart, or Jerome himself, he would have seen the mistake, and quoted 
it corRECTLY, ad Evagrium. But, relying on Lardner, who had so quoted 
Jerome, he fell into TH1s BLUNDER.’ p. 99. 


Now what are the facts? The Spirit of the Pilgrims quotes the Paris edition 
of 1609, Tom. I. p. 1¢60. The reviewer in the Examiner quotes the edition 
of the learned Benedictine, Martianay, Paris, 1699. This last edition reads, 
‘Ad Evangelium, with a note in which it is remarked, that the “printed books 
have given, not Evangelium, but Evagrium. But ALL THE MANUSCRIPT 
copies retain Evangelium, or Evangelum.’ Other reasons for Martianay’s read- 
ing are added, which we pass over. It appears then that Professor Stuart followed 
the reading of an older and inferior edition, and that his encomiast had not wit or 
knowledge enough to correct the Professor’s mistake. This is the amount of the 
‘blunder’ committed by the reviewer in the Christian Examiner, which we 
trust he will excuse us for noticing without conferring with him. The Spirit of 
the Pilgrims and its reviewer we leave to digest the matter as they may. 
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43. A Discourse preached at the Dedication of 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, November 5th, 1828, By Wil- 
liam Henry Furness, Minister of the Soci- 
ety. 

THE occasion on which this sermon 
was delivered, justified considerable 
latitude of remark. A church erected 
by the only society in Philadelphia 
that is willing to bear the name of Uni- 
tarian, was to be dedicated to what its 
builders deem the promotion of true re- 
ligion. Mr Furness availed himself of 
the opportunity to glance at several 
topics on which misapprehension exist- 
ed in the public mind. His discourse 
was particularly adapted to the senti- 
ments and feelings of the place where 
it was delivered, but it contains many 
fine passages which may be read with 
pleasure and benefit by every one. 
His text was 1 Cor. iii. 16; ‘ Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God?’ 
‘ This outward and visible temple,’ says 
Mr F. ‘has been reared for the sake 
of that inner sanctuary, that temple not 
made with hands—which is in the hu- 
man soul, and where only He who is 
a pure and perfect spirit, and whose 
service consists in the constant exer- 
cise of kind affections and good princi- 
ples, can be truly worshipped.” How 
is this object to be advanced? By the 
truths here to be dispensed and con- 
templated. What are these truths? This 
question suggests the topics of dis- 
course ; 1. To state the main views of 
religion to which this place is devoted, 
and 2. To enumerate the principal rea- 
sons (Mr Furness should have said 
some of the principal reasons,) why we 
have preferred these views to all othe- 
ers. ‘ We owe it to the large and re- 
spectable community of which we are 
a part—that it may be disabused of all 
unhappy prejudices ; we owe it to our- 
selves—that we may not be deprived 
of the great benefits accruing from the 
sympathy and countenance of our fel- 
low men; we owe it to God—that his 
truth may triumph, to declare our opin- 
ions and the grounds upon which we 
maintain them.’ A noble sentence, 
which we wish every Unitarian would 
weigh and remember. Under the first 
head Mr F. enlarges upon the ideas 
which he thus presents in one view at 
its close. ‘We solemnly devote this 


house to the purposes of religion, be- 
lieving in “‘ the one God, the Father,” 
in Jesus Christ as the appointed mes- 
senger of God, “ exalted by him to be 
a prince and saviour”—in the holy 
spirit, as the power of the Deity dis- 
played in the constitution and energies 
of the soul, in the moral ability of man, 
and the eternity of moral distinctions.’ 
This passage is followed by a discussion 
of the duty of free inquiry and its 
consistency with true charity, which, 
though it mars the unity of discourse, 
we are glad was not omitted, as it af- 
fords some of the most valuable para- 
graphs in the sermon. 

The grounds of preference for his 
own views, advanced by Mr Furness 
are, 1. Their universal reception,—that 
no Christian has ever denied or doubted 
them. ‘When we consider what a 
discordant host of opinions covers the 
christian world, what an immense in- 
fluence self-interest and passion in a 
thousand forms have had upon the hu- 
man mind, inducing it to deny and assert 
almost everything, is there not a very 
strong presumption in favor of those 
views’ [we wish the frequent repetition 
of this word had been avoided,] *‘ which 
amidst the incessant and stormy fluc- 
tuations of human opinion have always 
remained, sometimes indeed virtually 
disputed, never expressly, never per- 
haps acknowledged in all their impor- 
tance, yet never directly denied?’ 2. 
That, ‘ Liberal Christianity is a purely 
scriptural system.’ The remarks un- 
der this head are confined chiefly to a 
notice of errors that have prevailed in 
the interpretation of the Bible. They 
are just, but we think Mr F. might 
have given a more direct and satisfac- 
tory defence of his position. 3. That 
‘this system is. eminently practical.’ 
If our limits permitted, we should be 
glad to make large quotations, but we 
can only copy a part of the reply which 
Mr.F., after bringing positive proof that 
Unitarianism surpasses other systems 
in moral power and spiritual efficacy, 
makes to the question, why is not its 
superiority proved by its effects? We 
are disposed to regard it as more inge- 
nious than sound, but let our readers 
judge. 


* Under these circumstances, so far from cot 
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sidering it an objection to Unitarianism that its 
influence is not very perceptible, we should be 
seriously concerned if we saw it followed by 
rapid and striking effects. We should begin to 
doubt whether it is that pure system of truth 
which we believe it to be. If it readily affected 
the minds of the generality of those whose pre- 
vious self-regulation has been in no wise re- 
markable, we might suspect that it purchased 
its success by yielding something to the lower 
tendencies of our nature. History points us to 
those religions which were more or less earthly 
in their character, as having produced the great- 
est visible effects. The greatest apparent tri- 
umphs of the Christian faith were wrought at 
the period when it was most corrupted. And 
it may well afford a ground of suspicion when 
a religion falls in easily with men’s feelings 
and exerts an immediate influence. There is 
some improper sympathy, some collusion, we 
may be sure. On the other hand, we may infer 
the perfect spirituality, the uncorrupt divinity 
of pure Christianity from its want of apparent 
success. Being spiritual, it can affect readily 
only spiritual beings. Every one that is of the 
— said the Saviour, heareth my voice.’ pp. 
oe 
> 


wis 


What follows we rejoice to believe ; 


* But although we may not be able to point 
to any striking results of the principles of our 
faith among those who profess them, we have 
one ground of triumph,—and a great and glori- 
ous one it is. None could be more so. All the 
real moral worth exhibited under any and every 
form of Christianity, all the real moral advance- 
ment made even by those who oppose us most 
violently, we can trace to the operation of those 
simple truths which we maintain as the vital 
doctrines of Christianity, and which enter into 
the composition of every system of Christian 
faith. Yes, all the moral improvement that 
has gone on in the world, the achievements of 
civilization, the successes of liberty, the triumphs 
of mind over brute force, all of these are owing 
to the moral energy communicated to our nature 
by those undisputed truths to which we cling 
as the great truths.’ pp, 27, 28. 

‘Finally, we value our faith because 
we believe it to be particularly fitted to 
the present advanced state of the mind.’ 
The observations on the indifference to 
religion that grows out of a silent 
scepticism, pervading many cultivated 
minds, are good, and show the desire of 
the writer to make his instructions ap- 
plicable to the wants of society where 
he is placed. Itis well known, and 
deeply to be lamented, that many per- 
sons of fine intellect and great influence 
in our Southern cities, deny the divine 
origin, and hence the authority of our re- 
ligion. This is the result, ‘ partly of such 
a rapid developement of mind as is now 
taking place,’ but < a still more efficient 
cause is the narrow and unworthy 
forms in which the subject of religion 
is commonly presented.’ ‘And,’ we 
say with our friend, ‘if anything is to 
save this portion of the community from 
the most wretched indifference and 
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scepticism, it is, we solemnly believe, 
those simple and noble views to which, 
in the good providence of God, we 
have been permitted to attain.’ 

It will be seen that many subjects 
are touched upon in this discourse ; 
most of them, we think, with great fe- 
licity. Mr Furness’s style is accurate 
and often pithy. We cannot doubt that 
such preaching will have its effect in 
Philadelphia, and we have therefore 
heard with pleasure, unaccompanied by 
surprise, that the church so recently 
opened for worship, is fully attended, 
and that the society is continually in- 
creasing. 


44. The False Accusers of the Brethren Re- 
roved, and the Accused Instructed how to 
Reply ; a Sermon, preached before the Sup- 
porters of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, at their Annual Meeting, May 
28th, 1828. By Joseph Hutton, LL. D. 

London. 1828, 8vo. pp. 48. 

Dr Hvurron has been favorably 
known in this country by his discourse 
entitled ‘ Omniscience the Attribute of 
the Father only,’ published as one of 
the tracts of the American Unitarian 
Association. The sermon before us is 
such as we might expect from his 
known liberality and candor. The topic 
was excellently adapted to the occasion, 
and the sentiments such as ought to be 
mpressed upon every heart, and made 
the rule of christian thought and lan- 
guage. Especially in these days of 
bitterness and division, we could hope 
that if listened to, they would exercise a 
most salutary influence. But whether 
listened to or not, it is a satisfaction to 
know that there are some men who 
can stand sufficiently apart from the 
violence and wrath of party passion to 
judge coolly, and speak candidly, and 
utter even a feeble plea for the good 
will which has been banished from the 
christian intercourse of sects. It is 
against the censorious and calumniating 
spirit of party that Dr Hutton mainly 
protests; and urges those who suffer 
from it, to bear it as Paul bore it when 
he unjustly suffered from it. This is 
the main drift of the discourse ; of which 
the following passage is a fair specimen 
as regards both sentiment and manner. 

‘Happily, there is no christian creed in which 
the well constituted mind will not find the need- 
ful food of piety and virtue ; and these, once 


established in the heart, will render all the 
minor errors and extravagances of theory com- 
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aratively harmless. The goodness of the man, 
fike the tree which Moses cast into the bitter 
waters of Marah, or the meal which Elisha 
mingled with the poisonous pottage, will often 
sweeten the bitterness and neutralize the venom 
of the creed, and that, too, with so insensible 
as well as efficient an operation, as to leave the 
worthy professor altogether unsuspicious of its 
containing anything disagreeable or noxious. 
As the good man frequently imagines that good- 
ness in others which he feels within himself, so 
would he appear sometimes to invest his creed, 
by his mode of viewing it, with unreal excel- 
lence, his own virtue, like certain optical glass- 
es, supplying the illusive medium through which 
what to the naked eye of the impartial spectator 
appears hideous and deformed, is seen in appa- 
rent symmetry and beauty.’ pp. 11-13. 


Our readers may also be pleased to 


see the following passage near the con- 
clusion. 


‘My Unitarian brethren, let the advice of 
this great and good man, enforced as it was by 
his bright example, sink into our hearts. It is 
true that we have been, and are to this day, 
grievously calumniated by many of our fellow 
members of the christian church. Under the 
influence of ignorance and prejudice, the pious 
and the good amongst them have too frequently 
united with the unprincipled and the malignant 
to misrepresent us. Regarding us as enemies 
of God and of his Christ, they have ‘‘ verily 
thought within themselves ’’ that they ought to 
withhold from us, as such, even that measure of 
kindly feeling, and courteous, not tosay fair and 
honorable treatment, which they refuse not to 
accord to the members of every other sect. 
What then? Shall we on this account shrink 
abashed from the presence of our fellow men? 
Shall we retire intimidated from the contest 
with error? Shall we speak no more of what 
we deem the eternal truths of the gospel? Shall 
we fear tu proclaim our apostolic creed, ‘ To 
us there is but one God, even the Father, and 
one Lord, Jesus Christ??? God forbid that the 
fear of mortal man should effectually work this 
snare for us! Rather let us rejoice that we are 
counted worthy to suffer shame, if need be, for 
a cause which we regard as that of God and of 
his Christ. We stand at the judgment seat of 
the Searcher of hearts ; we are amenable to him, 
my brethren, and to him only, for our conduct 
as disciples of his Son. Anticipating his sen- 
tence, let us deeply feel, and give utterance to 
the feeling in no spirit of supercilious aversion 
and contempt, but in that of meekness and love 
unfeigned, that ‘‘ with us it isa very small 
thing to be judged of man’s judgment.”’’ pp. 
40, 41. 


In the course of the sermon is quoted, 
by way of illustrating the subject, a 
very remarkable passage from Isaac 
Taylor; which it will do our readers 
good to peruse very deliberately—es- 
pecially as the book from which it is 
taken is recommended by a celebrated 
Orthodox review as excellently adapt- 
ed to be put into the hands of the young, 
and written throughout in a tone of af- 
FSectionate remonstrance. 

‘It is not,’ says he, [Taylor] ‘ simple neglect 
of the Saviour we now perceive, but direct 
hostility. The mere worldling neglects the Re- 


deemer completely, yet he talks, if put to it, 
respectfully of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The Unitarian can scarcely stoop even 
to such customary politeness towards a person- 
age whom in his heart he hates, whose claims 
he resists, whose honors he prides himself in 
denying. His aim now is to dethrone the Car- 
penter’s son; by sly insinuation to lower his 
influence, or by open opposition to disgrace his 
determined followers. As to rye ere the 
Saviour himself, it is happily out of their pow- 
er, for ‘*He that sitteth in the heaven shall 
laugh at them, Jehovah shall have them in 
derision.’’? Is it possible,? he continues, ‘ to 
suppose that a mind thus acting can be inno- 
cent in its motives, its conclusions, its deter- 
minations? If our thoughts are known to God, 
all their operations are known, with every 
cause of effects so perverse. If he searches the 
heart, there will he see not only real opposition, 
but rancorous ill will against the Lord, and 
against his Anointed.’ pp. 17,18. 

Upon this passage Dr Hutton ob- 
serves, in a note, ‘1 trust that few such 
passages are to be found in the pages 
of modern controversy. I add with 
pleasure, that my memory does not 
enable me to refer to one, in which 
the province of the Searcher of hearts 
is so directly invaded, or the injunction 
of the Redeemer against hasty and un- 
charitable judgments, in appearance at 
least, so completely set at defiance.’ 
We suppose from this, that he has not 
seen some recent publications on this 
side of the water. 


45. ‘Faith and Works inseparable:’ A Ser- 
mon delivered in the First Parish Meeting- 
house, Haverhill, Lord’s Day, November 9, 
1828. Also, ‘ Confidence in God ;’ a Sermon 
delivered on the Occasion of the Annual 
Thanksgiving, November 27th, 1828. By 
Dudley Phelps, Pastor of the Church. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 

WE have read these discourses with 
great satisfaction. Though wholly dis- 
tinct in their topics, they are published 
together, at the request of their hearers, 
and we think must be perused with 
edification and pleasure by every seri- 
ous and unprejudiced Christian. It is 
to the first of these, that we would par- 
ticularly invite the attention of our read- 
ers. It treats of a subject, in itself of 
the highest importance, but often per- 
verted and misunderstood. The insep- 
arable connexion of faith and works; 
the evidences by which a true faith is 
ascertained ; the utter worthlessness of 
all that faith, which terminates in specu- 
Jation, or is not accompanied by the 
purity of true piety and virtue,—are 
here exhibited with clearness and pow- 
er. That grand awakening truth, that 
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‘without holiness no man can see the 
Lord,’ and that this holiness is the nat- 
ural fruit of acceptable faith, is illustrat- 
ed in all its practical importance, and 
with the hand of a master. Of the 
writer we only know that he is the 
pastor of the church in which the la- 
mented Dr Abbott, of Beverly, spent 
the earlier years of his ministry. And 
we can only say, that if these sermons 
are a specimen of the general spirit and 
tendency of his preaching, we should 
welcome any other productions of his 
pen as valuable aids to the cause of 
practical Christianity. 


—_——_—- 


46. Outlines of the History of Ancient Rome, 
embracing its Antiquities ; onthe Plan of the 
Kev. David Blair. Adapted to the Use of 
Schools in the United States. With Engrav- 
ings. Boston. S. G. Goodrich, 1828. 18mo. 
pp. 312. 

47. Outlines of the History of England on the 
Plan of the Rev. David Blair. Adapted to the 
Use of Schools in the United States. With 
Engravings. Boston. 8S. G. Goodrich, 1828. 
18mo, pp. 391. 


TueEseE works are part of a series of 
histories for the use of schools, on 
the general plan of the books for edu- 
cation published in England, as the 


Intelligence. 


works of the Rev. David Blair. Though 
this prolific writer is understood to be 
altogether a fictitious personage, the 
superiority of his works gave them an 
extensive circulation in England, and 
has led to the republication of some of 
them here. The books before us, how- 
ever, are original, and are divided into 
periods, or epochs, marked by certain 
prominent events, at the close of each 
of which, we have sketches of the 
lives of distinguished characters, and 

eneral views of manners and customs. 

triking descriptions, and lively details, 
are occasionally thrown in, to give inter- 
est to the study, and impress the impor- 
tant events with which they are associ- 
ated, on the memory. Questions are 
added to assist teachers in the examina- 
tion of their pupils. 

The division of history into epochs, 
or periods, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, has been objected to as being 
artificial and unprofitable. But it seems 
to us not only the most natural, but 
the most effectual method of fixing 
different occurrences permanently in the 
mind. Onthe whole, we recommend 
these works as being in general as hap- 
pily suited to the purposes of instruction 
as any within our knowledge. 
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Unitarian Mission at Calcutta.—To 
the Editor of the Christian Examiner. 

‘S1r,—By a recent arrival from Cal- 
cutta, I have learned that Mr Adam 
has retired from the missionary service 
there, and has returned to a secular 
employment. I am looking for a letter 
from Engiand, on the receipt of which 
I shall probably be able to give you full 
information on the subject. I will now 
only add, that, much as I feel that this 
event is to be regretted, Mr Adam will 
not, in consequence of it, in any meas- 
ure lose the respect and confidence of 
his friends. Respectfully, 

JosEPH TUCKERMAN.’ 


Dedication in Quincy.—On Wed- 
nesday, November 12th, the new Con- 
gregational Church in Quincy was 
solemnly dedicated to the service of 
God. Introductory Prayer by the Rev. 


Dr Gray of Roxbury ; Selections from 
Scripture by the Rev. Mr Brooks of 
Hingham; Dedicatory Prayer by the 
Rev. Dr Lowell of Boston; Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr Whitney, pastor of the 
Society; Concluding Prayer by the 
Rev. Dr Porter of Roxbury. 


Dedication in Athol.—A new 
Church in Athol was solemnly dedicat- 
ed to the service of God on Wednesday 
the 3d of December; Introductory 
Prayer and Reacing of Selections from 
the Scriptures by the Rev. Mr Bascom 
of Ashby; Dedicatory Prayer by the 
Rev. Mr Wellington of Templeton; 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr Easterbrook, 
pastor of the society ; Concluding Prayer 
by the Rev. Mr Harding of New Salem. 


Dedication in Natick.—On Thurs- 
day, November 20th, a new church in 














Natick was solemnly dedicated to the 
service of God. Introductory Prayer 
by the Rev. Mr Wight of East Sud- 
bury; Reading of the Scriptures by the 
Rev. Mr White of Dedham; Dedica- 
tory Prayer by the Rev. Mr Sawyer 
of Dover; Sermon by the Rev. Dr 
Lowell of Boston; Concluding Pray- 
er by the Rev. Dr Saunders of Med- 
field. 


Ordination in East Bridgewater.— 
On Wednesday, November 19th, the 
Rev. Eliphalet P. Crafts was ordained 
Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in East Bridgewat- 
er. Introductory Prayer by the Rev. 
Mr Brooks of Hingham; Sermon, by 
the Rev. Mr Barrett of Boston; Pray- 
er of Ordination by the Rev. Dr Porter 
of Roxbury; Charge by the Rey. Mr 
Clarke of Norton; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship by the Rev. Mr Goldsbury of 
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North Bridgewater; Address to the 
Church and Society by the Rev. Mr 
Huntoon of Canton; Concluding Pray- 
er by the Rev. Mr Kent of Duxbury. 


Ordination in Hubbardston.—On 
Thursday, November 13th, the Rev. 
Abner D. Jones was ordained Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church and 
Society in Hubbardston. Introductory 
Prayer by the Rev. Mr Clark of Prince- 
ton; Selections from Scripture by the 
Rev. Mr Osgood of a Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr Thayer of Lancaster. 
Ordaining Prayer by the Rev. Mr 
Thompson of Barre; Charge by the 
Rev. Mr Harding of New Salem ; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by the Rev. Mr 
Lincoln of Fitchburg; Address by the 
Rev. Mr Wellington of Templeton; 
Concluding Prayer by the Rev. Mr 
Hill of Worcester. 








Diep, in Boston, November 18th, 
1828, Mrs Lovisa GREELE, wife of 
Deacon Samuel Greele, aged 36. 

The departed speak to the world they 
have left with an eloquence and a pow- 
er which flows not from living tongues. 
In this beginning place of existence, 
all human excellence is still imperfect; 
but when this excellence has gone 
hence forever, we are not disposed to 
retain in our keeping the thought that 
it was imperfect. We would bury the 
frailties of our friends when we consign 
their bodies to the dust. Their charac- 
ters visit our remembrance, purified and 
sacred; and like messengers from a 
better world, they inspire us with the 
love, if not persuade us to the practice 
of virtue. 

It is thus we think of the departed 
friend whose name we have mentioned. 
But the recollections of her has an un- 
usually prevailing influence, for it is no 
ordinary character that she has left to 
our contemplation. 

Mrs Greele possessed native traits of 
mind and manners, and some shining 
acquirements, which gave her superior 
attractions in social intercourse. These 
gifts of nature and circumstance, we 
pass over, to dwell on those religious 
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and moral characteristics which are the 
deep and everlasting foundations of hap- 
piness. 

Our friend was distinguished for un- 
common rectitude in her purposes and 
conduct. And this rectitude was of 
that highest, holiest kind, which springs 
from clear, rational thinking, and cheer- 
ful views of God, religion, and duty. 

She did right, because so to do is 
conforming to the great law of the uni- 
verse; is acting in accordance with 
those immutable principles which the 
great Father of all has established for 
the good of his children. 

Another very striking trait was be- 
nevolence. The second grand law of 
Christianity was written on her heart, 
was most fully interpreted in all her 
relations with the world around her. 
It was not in regard to dear kindred 
and particular friendships only, that she 
laid aside self; her kindly sympathies, 
her active philanthropy reached through 
all degrees of acquaintance, all grades 
of rank, to the remotest circle of human 
condition. There are those who re- 
member long, patient watchings, and, 
as it were, all a sister’s tender solici- 
tude, over the sick bed of the com- 
parative stranger. There are those, 
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who, discouraged in prospects, and for- 
Jorn in heart, found in her house a 
welcome, and in her sympathy a re- 
kindling of hope, a renewal of power to 
go forth and endeavour again. Her 
benevolence extended beyond mere 
general kind attentions. She possessed 
the peculiar faculty of entering into all 
those many little circumstances that 
have the keeping of the secret places of 
one’s peace; and she could therefore 
sorrow with the sorrowing and rejoice 
with the rejoicing, to a far greater degree 
than most who cannot thus draw forth 
the more inward heart. 

What are deemed the proprieties of 
etiquette, and the dignity of rank, often 
withhold many from kind deeds or be- 
nevolent tokens; but when a heart 
might be made happier, she forgot fac- 
titious distinctions, in the feeling that to 
all called human belongs one common 
nature. She was most surely one of 
those examples of christian charity, one 
of those imitators of Heaven, whose re- 
gards, like the sunlight, fall on all 
within reach. 

Notwithstanding all her engaging 
and excellent qualities, few thought 
more humbly of themselves. She was 
very diffident of her powers of pleasing, 
and with true sincerity she greatly un- 
dervalued the merits of her heart and 
her life. 

Such was the lamented one, who, un- 
der sudden and violent disease, cheer- 
fully resigned herself to death, sustained 
by a trust in God and a hope of heaven. 
We have omitted to mention many mi- 
nuter traits in her character and pecu- 
liar circumstances in her life, which 
serve as lasting mementos to her friends. 
We have presented excellencies which 
should interest all, because all should 
strive for the same.—We think that 
this is no undue eulogium. But how- 
ever we may have wrought the portrait, 
it is still the reader’s duty to transfer 
its striking features to the tablet of his 
own character. 


Olituary. 


Diep, in Charlestown, N. H. De- 
cember 2, 1828, Miss Exr1zaA ANN 
DELANO, aged 24. 

The early departure of this excel- 
lent young woinan has been the occa- 
sion of no ordinary sorrow. She was 
distinguished by the most estimable 
qualities both of mind and heart. With 
an understanding of a high order, and 
cultivated with care, she united those 
amiable virtues, which peculiarly en- 
deared her to her relations and paiticu- 
lar friends; and rendered her an ob- 
ject of interest to all, who enjoyed the 
privilege of her acquaintance. She 
was also an example of cheerful, ra- 
tional, and fervent piety. Though her 
cheerfulness was occasionally interrupt- 
ed by the variableness of this shadowy 
scene ; yet soon would the intervening 
cloud be dispelled by reflections from 
those higher and brighter objects which 
clouds are unable to reach. However 
her feelings might vary with regard to 
other objects, her religion was uniform- 
ly associated with cheerfulness. She 
regarded her Maker as a father; and 
could look to him with the confidence, 
which such a relation inspires. Guided 
by religious principles, she arrived at 
the hope of the righteous, which is glad- 
ness; and it did not forsake her in the 
closing scene. Her reason frequently 
wandered ; but during all her rational 
intervals she enjoyed that hope, which 
is emphatically the anchor of the soul. 
She was eminently one of those, who 
live not unto themselves. It was her 
delight to do good unto all, as she had 
opportunity. Exhibiting virtue in its 
most engaging form, she exerted a pe- 
culiar, and most salutary influence on 
the young. Her lessons of instruction 
to the younger part of the family of 
which she was a member, and to others 
committed to her care, she enforced by 
showing herself a pattern of good works. 
Those, who ‘view her in what she 
was,’ can look forward without any 
fearful apprehensions to what she is ; 
for there is a reward for the righteous. 





END OF THE FIRST SERIES. 
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